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An Errand For Polly 


ACT } 


Scene: Living room in Rossmore’s house. It is a 
homelike room, with many little touches of fem- 
inine taste in curtains, cushions, etc., but the 
furniture is rather simple and the upholstery 
pretty well worn. ROsSMORE’s favorite chair, a 
shaker rocker with cushion, is in its place near 
the fireplace. Other furniture as required, but a 
library table down right has been cleared and 
brown papers placed over it. Piles of sand- 
wiches on tt. 

Lower L. window. Above window on L. door 
to kitchen. Back door and window opening out 
on veranda. Down rR. door to hallway leading 
upstairs. Above it door leading to study and 
front parlor. 


Time: The present. June, Late afternoon. 


DiscovEreD: Potty Rossmore at table making 
sandwiches. Douctas Frost outside on veranda 
turning ice-cream freezer. 

Potty is a pretty, wholesome girl of twenty- 
two. She has on a gingham dress, with a fetch- 
ing creton apron over it—the kind that slips over 
the head. Looks very attractive. Has the at- 

“mosphere of refinement of a girl brought up by 
a scholar. 

Douctas is a clean-cut young chap around 

twenty-four, well bred, college type, but distinct- 
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ly manly and straight-forward. In flannel trou- 
sers and outing shirt—sleeves rolled up. 

As curtain rises, Mrs. SIMPSON enters with a 
cake in her hand. She is of medium height—tn- 
clined to be stout. In her late fifties—good-na- 
tured, but sharp-tongued. 


Mrs. Simpson. (To Potty, as she enters from 
kitchen) Now this makes three kinds of cake, Polly 
—and sandwiches and lemonade and _ ice-cream. 
(Glancing out at Douctas.) That’s enough for any 
party—especially a surprise party. (To Dovucias) 
Douglas, is that the only tune you can whistle? 

Douctas. (Cheerily) No, but I consider it my 
best, Mrs. Simpson. 

Mrs. Stmpson. (Frosting cake) Id hate to lis- 
ten to the others. 

Doucrtas. Thanks. (To Potty) How you get- 
ting along, Polly? 

Potty. Oh, I guess everything will be all right. 

Mrs. Simpson. We've got enough to eat for the 
whole town of Riverfield. 

Dovuctas. (At freezer) You'll need it. The 
whole town’ll be here. 

Potty. (To Mrs. Simpson) It’s such a lovely 
thing for the people to do, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Simpson. I don’t know. I think we ought 
to give the Doctor a party, if you ask me. Being 
principal of Riverfield Academy for twenty-five 
years ought to be worth something. Don’t he call 
half the young ones in the village his grand-children 
because their mothers and fathers went to school to 
him? I should think you’d be kinder jealous, Polly. 

Potty. No, I like it. After all, I’m his only real 
grandchild! 

Douctas. (From outside) Ill say so! You're 
the only real anything around here. 

Potty. (Laughing) Oh, you! 
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Mrs. Simpson. (Very confidentially, one eye on 
Doucias) Say, Polly—a surprise-party ain’t all 
we're going to give him. 

Potty. What! 

Mrs. Simpson. No. (Looks around mysterious- 
ly.) Gold watch! (Potty gasps.) Cost a hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars—wholesale. 

Potty. Oh, Mrs. Simpson! 

Mrs. Stmpson. I’ve been itching to tell you all 
afternoon, and I couldn’t hold in another minute. 

Potty. How perfectly wonderful! 

Mrs. Simpson. I thought you’d be surprised! 
(Stops short and starts to sniff.) Mercy me! What’s 
burning? (Exits quickly to kitchen.) 

Potty. The sponge cake! (Going to kitchen door 
and looking off. Anxiously) Is it burned? 

Mrs. Simpson. (Off) No, caught it in the nick 
of time. 

Douctas. (Looking in) It’s all frozen, Polly. 
Where’ll you have it? (Indicates freezer.) 

Potty. Put it in the kitchen pantry, will you 
Doug? I don’t want Grandpa to see it. 

Dovcias. Sure. (Picks up freezer and enters 
from piazza as Mrs. Stmpson enters from kitchen 
with sponge cake.) 

Mrs. Stmpson. It’s only burned a little mite on 
one corner and I can trim it off. Nobody’ll ever 
know the difference. 

Potty. (To Mrs. Simpson) Fine! (To Dovuc- 
Las) Doug, Ill have to get you to break up a little 
more ice to pack the cream in. (Ev-xits into kitchen.) 

Douctas. (As she passes him) You don’t have 
to get me to do anything—see? (DoucLas winks 
knowingly at Mrs. Simpson and starts to follow 
Potty into kitchen.) 

Mrs. Stmpson. (Crossing to table with sponge 
cake) You've got it bad, young man. 
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Douctas. You bet—and the worst of it is, I like 
it! (Exits with freezer into kitchen.) 

Mrs. Stmpson. (Starting to trim cake) Hm! 
He could look farther and fare worse! (Singing ab- 
sently) 

There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar 


(Enter Lucretia Mices, looks in door archly before 
entering. She is about forty, proper, literal- 
minded, thin and nervous, village gossip type.) 


Miss Miccs. Mercy, Mrs. Simpson, I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you here! 

Mrs. Simeson. Hello, Lucretia! If you come to 
work, you’re too late. Everything is all done. 

Miss Miccs. Oh. You’ve been helping Polly get 
ready for tonight. 

Mrs. Stimpson. What’s the use of having neigh- 
bors, if you can’t call on ’em in time of need? The 
poor child was just walking right round in circles 
when I came over this morning. 

Miss Miccs. Where’s Polly now? 

Mrs. Simpson. In there with Douglas Frost— 
packing ice-cream. 

Miss Mices. You don’t think it’s getting serious, 
do you? 

Mrs. Simpson. I don’t know—it’s an awful case. 

Miss Miccs. I wonder what Douglas’s father 
thinks of that. 

Mrs. Stmpson. I guess you'll have to keep on 
wondering, Lucretia. Henry T. ain’t the kind to tell 
everything he thinks. 

Miss Miccs. He doesn’t have to tell me he’d like 
to make a match between Douglas and Myra Bart- 
lett. Actions speak louder than words, you know. 

Mrs. Stimpson. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Mices. Henry T. didn’t waste much time 
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getting Myra over to his house to live after her fath- 
er died, did he? 

' Mrs. Stimpson. Fiddlesticks! Why shouldn’t he 
make a home for his old partner’s daughter? 

Miss Miccs. It'll be nice if Douglas does marry 
Myra. All the Bartlett money’ll stay in the business 
then, and I guess Henry T. wouldn’t mind that. 

Mrs. Simpson. That’s Henry T.’s business! 

Miss Mices. (Sticking obstinately to her gossip) 
They say Freddy Craig is simply mad about Myra. 
A rich wife is a great help to a struggling young law- 
yer. 

Mrs. Stimpson. Oh, Lucretia—for pity’s sake— 

Miss Mices. Mary Snell was telling me money’s 
very tight, and Mr. Snell being cashier of the bank, 
he ought to know. 

Mrs. Simpson. Lucretia Miggs, what are you 
driving at? 

Miss Miccs. Henry T. has been trying to raise 
money there. That isn’t to be repeated. It might 
get Mr. Snell into trouble if it was found out he told 
his wife. 

Mrs. Stmpson. Land of love! Why shouldn’t 
Henry T. borrow money at the bank? 

Miss Mices. That isn’t the point. If Henry T. 
is looking for money, he isn’t going to let Myra’s 
father’s money get away from him without a strug- 
gle. 

Mrs. Simpson. (Sarcastically) Did you figure 
that out all by yourself ? 

Miss Miccs. Oh, it isn’t my opinion alone. 

Mrs. Simpson. I don’t doubt it. Some people 
never had an idea since they was born that they didn’t 
borrow from somebody. 

Miss Miccs. Well, if you mean me, Hannah 
Simpson. 


(Enter Potty.) 
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Potty. Hello, Miss Miggs! Did you want to see 
grandpa? 

Miss Mices. If he isn’t too busy, Polly. I wanted 
to ask him to sign my petition for the post office for 
next year. 

Potty. I’m sorry, but I sent him into Worcester 
this afternoon to buy some napkins and doilies for 
tonight. It was a good chance to get him out of the 
way while we were fixing up for the party. 

Mrs. Stmpson. New napkins and doilies! Mercy 
on us, Polly—he’ll suspect something, won’t he? 

Potty. (Laughing) You wouldn’t think so if 
you could see the ones we’re using now. They’re in 
ribbons. We've been talking about new ones for 
months, but they’re awfully expensive—you know— 
so I just saved up the money out of my allowance 
and said nothing. Grandpa would never let me do it 
if he knew—but I was glad to make a little sacrifice. 

Miss Mices. Sacrifice? Why should you?. If J 
ever have a man I can depend on 

Mrs. Stimpson. (Scornfully) If you do, you'll 
be the first woman who ever did. 

Miss Miccs. (To Potty) If there’s anything I 
can do to help about the party, Polly: 

Potty. No, thanks—everything’s all done. 

Miss Miccs. Are you going to have any music? 

Potty. Douglas is sending over his victrola in 
case we want to dance. 

Miss Miccs. Dance? Polly, dear, I don’t want 
2 interfere, but it seems to me—at an occasion like 
this 

Mrs. Simpson. (Irritably) For goodness’ sake, 
Lucretia, what do you think this is going to be? No- 
body’s dead—yet. (Looking daggers at Muss 
Miccs. ) 

Miss Miccs. (With an air of great condescen- 
sion) Very well. Of course I haven’t had the so- 
cial advantages of some people, but I never heard of 
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dancing when a man is going to be presented with a 
gold watch. 

Mrs. Simpson. We don’t have to dance during 
the presentation, do we? 

Miss Mices. We? You don’t mean to say 
youre going to dance? 

Mrs. Simpson. And why shouldn’t I? Id rather 
dance than sit in a corner and gossip my head off. 
You ought to dance yourself, Lucretia. 

Miss Miccs. Me? I never danced in my life. 

Mrs. Simpson. Well, it’s high time you learned. 

Potty. (Trying to smooth things over) Maybe 
we won't want to dance anyway, Miss Miggs. We 
just thought we’d have the victrola in case we did. 

Mrs. Simpson. If there’s dancing I shall dance, 
and I can shake my foot with the best of them! 

Miss Miccs. (Bursting into a sarcastic laugh) 
Oh, that’s lovely! I’m just dying to see you. I 
wouldn’t miss that for worlds! 

Mrs. Simpson. I wouldn’t have you, Lucretia. 
You’ve missed most everything else worth while so 
fat. 


(Enter Myra BartLett, pretty up-to-date college- 
bred girl, in smart sport clothes.) 


Myra. Here we are, Polly. (Turning to FREDDY 
Craic, who follows her on, carrying victrola—a 
young lawyer—same class as Doucuas, horn-rimmed 
glasses, quietly dressed.) Come on, Freddy. 

FreppiE. Hello, Polly. Where’ll you have it? 

Potty. Right here, Freddie. Thanks ever so 
much, Myra. (Makes place on table for victrola and 
takes packages of records from Myra.) 

Freppiec. That’s all right, Polly—no trouble at all. 
(Cheerfully to Miss Miccs and Mrs. Stmpson, who 
are still glaring at each other) Glad to see everybody 
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smiling and happy for a change. About all we law- 
yers get is other people’s trouble. 

Mrs. Stmpson. (Dryly) Some of ’em don’t get 
much of that. 

FreppiE. (Smiling and cheerful) That’s right, 
Mrs. Simpson—pretty hard sledding for us begin- 
ners. But everybody has to wait for anything worth 
waiting for. (Gives a sly glance at Myra, who 
smiles and returns the glance shyly, then turns to 
Potty. Indicating records on table) There’s the 
records, Polly. I put in a couple of gospel hymns 
and a McCormick for the dead ones who don’t dance. 

Mrs. Simpson. (Looking triumphantly at Miss 
Miccs) Yes, I suppose there wll be some—poor 
things ! 

Miss Miccs. (Rising quickly) If there’s noth- 
ing I can do, Polly, Pll run along. I’ve got to fix 
over my dress for tonight. Good afternoon, every- 
body. 

Att. Good afternoon, Miss Miggs. (Etc., etc. 
Ad lib.) 

Potty. Thank you for offering to help. 

Miss Miccs. Not at all. I always say I can be 
useful if I can’t be ornamental. (To Mrs. Simp- 
son) I’m certainly going to have a laugh tonight, if 
I never had one before. (Evxits.) 

Mrs. Simpson. (Calling after her) Don’t forget 
the time you laughed and lost your pivot tooth! 
(All laugh.) 

Potty. (Trying to stop laughing) Mrs. Simp- 
son! 

Mrs. Simpson. She'll get her come-uppance 
with me! 

Myra. (Changing the subject) Polly, hadn’t we 
better put the victrola out of sight? The Doctor 
might notice it and ask questions. 

Potty. (Laughing) Don’t worry. Grandpa. 
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never notices anything like that. I could paint this 
room red and he’d never know the difference. 

Mrs. Simpson. I believe it. 

Potty. But if I moved one of those plants an 
inch—(Indicates flax plants on pots by window)— 
or put a little wild flower in a glass on the mantel, 
he’d see it the minute he came in. 

Freppig. Sure, I know! (Inspecting flax plant.) 
What is that, Polly? 

Potty. Flax. Isn’t it pretty? 

Freppie. You bet. Look at this, Myra. (Touches 
little blue flax flower.) 

Mrs. Simpson. I’m going to run along now, 
Polly, but I’ll come back in case you need me. You’d 
better keep an eye on your grandpa when he comes 
home. Don’t let him get away tonight without you 
knowing where he’s going. 

Potty. (Smiling) Trust me, Mrs. Simpson. 

Mrs. Simpson. We couldn’t have the party with- 
out him. It would be like a pie that’s all crust and 
no filling. Well, good-bye, children. 

Potty. Good-bye. And ever so much obliged for 
all you’ve done. 

Mrs. Stmpson. Pshaw! ’Twan’t worth mention- 
ing. (E-xits.) 

Myra. (To Potty) Polly, listen. Freddie says 
this is what they make linen of. Is that right? 

Potty. That’s what grandpa says. 

Myra. I never saw a flax plant before. 

FreppiE. That’s a good one. And your father 
started the biggest linen mill in Massachusetts. 

Myra. They don’t raise flax for linen in this 
country, Freddie. They just raise it for flaxseed. 

Freppiz. I wonder what the Doctor’s got it here 
for? 

Potty. I don’t know, but he and Doug are doing 
something with it. 
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FREDDIE. Doug’s got to have some excuse to come 
over to talk to you every day! 

Doucias. (Coming down) What’s that about 
me? 

Potty. Oh—Freddie is just getting funny! 

FreppicE. No—Il’m just getting wise. 

Myra. (Laughing) I can’t get him to talk to 
me five minutes a week! 

Freppig. (A bit peeved at the lime-light Douc- 
LAS is in) I suppose you’re trying some of the times 
I call up and you say you’re busy. 

Myra. Maybe. 

Freppre. I believe it. (Takes a sandwich absent- 
mindedly, takes a bite and chews vindictively.) 

Dovuetas. Oh, don’t be a fool. 

Freppig. (Looking at Myra, and chewing on 
sandwich) I won’t be any longer, don’t worry. 

Myra. (Teasing) Dear me! Aren’t we sure of 
ourselves ! 

Freppie. (Savagely) Well, by—— (Puts down 
sandwich.) 

Potty. Oh, Freddie! 

Dovuctas. Say, for the love of Pete, what is this 
and who started it? 

Freppic. (To Myra) That’s how you feel about 
me, is it? (Takes up another sandwich and starts to 
eat it.) 

Dovucras. (Laughing) Hold on there. Lay off 
the sandwiches, will you? It’s Doctor Rossmore’s 
surprise party, you know—not yours. 

Freppig. Yes? Well, I’m getting one, too, be- 
lieve me. (Puts down sandwich.) 

Potty. (Laughing) Oh, don’t be so touchy, 
Freddie. (Sound of auto off.) What’s that? Lis- 
ten! (PonLy runs to window and looks out.) Here’s 
grandpa! The sandwiches—quick. Put them away! 

FREDDIE. Sure. Where? (Grabs two plates of 
sandwiches.) What’ll I do with "em? (Runs around 
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aimlessly as Douctas grabs victrola records and 
puts them under the table.) 

Myra. (Taking plates from Freppie) Here, 
silly—give them to me! (Runs off with plates. 
Douc.as and FREppiE hustle around, making a lot of 
excitement, but doing nothing.) 

Potty. (Coming from window, putting table in 
order) Mr. Jenks is bringing him up in the station 
jitney, and he always walks. Oh, dear, I hope noth- 
ing’s happened to him. (Looks out.) No—he’s all 
right. He’s getting out. (Comes down as Myra 
comes back.) Come on. Let’s just sit around and 
look natural. 

Dovuctas. (Laughing, as all take chairs and sit. 
Holds up one finger like a photographer) Listen to 
the little birdie! 

OTHeErs. Sssh! (All sit with an air of exagger- 
ated nonchalance, waiting for ROSSMORE to come in. 
His voice ts heard outside.) 

Rossmore. (Laughing) That’s right, Sam. No, 
no—don’t bother—here you are. Thank you, Sam. 
Well, good-bye. Be neighborly. (A slight pause, 
during which the young folks talk in the most for- 
mal parlor-conversation way about nothing and 
RossMoreE appears at door. He is a lovable old chap, 
in his late sixties, with a whimsical sense of humor 
and the enthusiasm of a boy.) Hello, Polly. (Takes 
in the company and speaks with a sly smile) Bless 
my soul, what’s going on here? 

Potty. Nothing. Why? 

Rossmore. There’s some mischief brewing. When 
boys and girls are as quiet as this—you can’t fool me! 

Potty. No, Grandpa—really 

Rossmore. All right. Come and give me a kiss 
then. (Kisses Potty and hangs up lis hat.) How 
about you, Myra? Got a kiss for the old man? 
(Kisses Myra and turns to the boys.) See how easy 
it is when you know how, boys. (Laughing.) It’s 
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a good thing you’re not in school any more, Myra. 
They’d fire me for that. Dear me, we teachers have 
a hard life. (To the boys) Don’t get jealous now, 
you fellows. You know there are only two times in 
a man’s life when the girls are always ready to kiss 
him. You knew that, didn’t you? 

Freppic. (Quickly) When is that, Doctor? 

Rossmore. One time is when we're babies and too 
young to appreciate it—the other is when we're like 
me—old and safe. Just the same, I mustn’t be set- 
ting a bad example to the young and susceptible. 
That’s right, isn’t it, girls? 

Potty. (Laughing) Oh, Grandpa, stop teasing. 

Rossmore. All right, my dear—anything to keep 
peace in the family. (To Doucias) Douglas, do 
you and Freddie want to do something for me? 

Dovucias. Sure. 

FreppiE. What is it, Doctor? 

Rossmore. (Very evidently pleased and speaking 
very slowly and mysteriously) There’s a large wood- 
en box out on the piazza, boys, and it’s rather heavy. 

Dovuertas. Where’ll you have it? 

Rossmore. Right in here, Douglas, if you don’t 
mind. 

Douctas. You bet. Come on, Freddie. (Boys 
exit to get box.) 

Potty. Oh, you didn’t forget, did you, Grandpa? 
It’s the linen, isn’t it? 

Rossmore. (Opening table drawer and taking out 
hammer and cold-chisel) Now you wait. We'll all 
see in just a minute. (To Myra) I think you'll be 
interested, too, Myra. 

Myra, Oh—I just love to open boxes. 

Rossmore. (Laughing as the boys bring in box) 
I’m afraid we'll have to let the boys open this one, 
Myra. It isn’t Huyler’s this time. (To the boys) 
That’s it—that’s fine. Right here—(Jndicates place 
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on the floor)—that’s the way. (Handing DoucLas 
hammer and chisel.) Were you are. 


(Douc as and FREbDpIE start opening box, talking ad 
lib. as they pull nails, pry up top boards, etc.) 


Potty. (Watching and clapping her hands) 
Grandpa, is all this linen? 

Rossmore. Now don’t you be impatient. We'll 
find out ina minute. (Winking at others.) 

FREDDIE. Gee, it’s heavy. 

Potry. Linen is, you know. 

Rossmore. This kind is. (To Douctas) Care- 
ful there, boy. That’s it. (Hic., etc. Ad lib. Gives 
directions as boys take off boards, take out paper 
padding, etc.) That’s the way. Thank you. Now just 
aminute. Jl] take them out. (Kneels down by box 
and very carefully takes out a dingy looking old 
book, which he hands to Potty.) There—what do 
you think of that? 

Potty. (Reading title of book) ‘“Parker’s Com- 
plete Manual of Chemistry and the Allied Sciences.” 
Oh, Grandpa. 

Rossmore. (Handing another volume to Myra) 
Look at that, Myra. Look at the date—1818. Isn’t 
that a prize, eh? 

Myra. (Dubiously) Eighteen eighteen! My! 

Rossmore. (Delighted) I thought you'd be in- 
terested. (Hands copies to DoucLas and FREDDIE.) 
There you are, boys—there’s something you don’t see 
every day. Look at that imprint, Douglas. 

Doucras. (Looking in book, very much inter- 
ested) That’s immense. Where’d you find ’em? 
Rossmore. Oh, leave that to me, boy. I know 
where a treasure can be picked up now and then. 
Twelve volumes, young man—the whole set com- 
plete. What do you think of that? (To Potty) 
I don’t suppose you realize what these are, Polly. 
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Those are the first books on chemistry ever printed in 
this country. And your grandpa owns them. That's 
something to be tickled about, eh? 

Potty. (Trying to be enthusiastic) But—where 
are my napkins and doilies? 

Rossmore. Napkins and doilies? Er—er—T’ll 
tell you about that. 

Potty. (Stunned, but trying to keep up) You— 
you didn’t get any linen? 

RossMorE. (Tapping pages of book) That’s 
linen, young lady—finest linen paper made. 

Potty. But, Grandpa 

Rossmore. (To Potty) Don’t worry about the 
napkins, dear. The very next time I go to the city— 

Potty. (Crushed) But, Grandpa, I wanted them 
for tonight, and 

Rossmore. Tonight? 

Potty. I mean I 

Rossmore. Why tonight more than last night—or 
the night before? 

Potty. Nothing—only—only—— (Turns away, 
almost in tears.) 

Myra. Don’t worry, Polly. We can lend you some. 

Dovuctas. Sure. 

FREDDLE. What’s the matter with paper napkins? 
There’s an idea. 

Potty. (Trying to shut him up) Freddie! 
Please ! 

Rossmore. (Laughing) My stars! What’s this 
fuss about napkins all of a sudden? The ones we’ve 
got are all right for me. We've used them for twen- 
ty years—I guess a night or two more won’t kill us. 
Besides, I like ’em—the holes just fit over the buttons 
on my vest. (Winks at Douctas.) Stay and have 
supper with us tonight, children, and try ’em for 
yourselves. 

Potty. (Aghast) But, Grandpa—— 

Rossmore, We may not have anything fancy, but 
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Polly’s a good cook and there’s always enough to eat 
in the house. Wait a minute. We'll see for our- 
selves, and if you don’t like what we have to offer— 
(Starts for kitchen.) 

Potty. (Running in front of him to stop him. 
Doucuas, FREDDIE and Myra all run toward kitchen 
to help protect it) Granpa! Don’t you dare! 

Rossmore. Now, now—just a minute. I made a 
statement and 

Myra. We can’t stay anyway, Doctor—really. 

FreppigE. Maybe we'll drop in tonight. 

Dovuctas. Yes—we’ll come over this evening. 

Rossmore. (Laughing and throwing up his 
hands) All right—all right (Smiling and glanc- 
ing at pantry) But I'll wager there’s a nice big cake 
in the pantry right now. I’ve a sweet tooth, you 
know—haven’t I, Polly? 

Potty. (Laughing) You’re sweet all over, 
_ Grandpa! (Kisses him.) Now sit down and behave 
yourself. (Pushes him into chair.) 

Rossmore. (Smiling at the others) See the way 
she treats me! Notice that, boys, and beware! (Ris- 
ing.) But I won’t be bullied. I’m going in to im- 
prove my mind. (Exits into study.) 

Potty. (Calling after him) Ill call you for sup- 
per, Grandpa. 

Freppiz. Do you think he suspected anything? 

Potty. Goodness no. 

Myra. I thought all was lost for a minute. 

Dovuetas. So did I. 

Myra. I’m going to run along now, Polly. I 
promised to do an errand for Mrs. Frost. Coming, 

Doug? 

Douctas. Not just yet. 

Freppig. I notice you don’t ask me! 

Myra. (Teasing) I don’t have to, dol? 

FreppiE. No, and you know you don’t! That’s 
what’s the matter. Come on. 
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Myra. See you tonight, Polly. 

Freppie. G’bye! (They exit.) 

Potty. (Calling after them) Thanks for bring- 
ing over the victrola! (Voices calling back. POLLY 
turns away from door and sighs.) 

Douctas. Don’t you care, Polly? 

Potty. I feel like a perfect heathen saying any- 
thing, Douglas, but grandpa is so impractical. Those 
books aren’t good for anything, are they? 

Douctas. Well—they are a curiosity. 

Potty. We’ve a house full of curiosities now— 
butterfly collections and herbariums and _ sea-shells 
and chemicals—and the Lord knows what—and not a 
respectable napkin nor a really presentable piece of 
furniture. 

Dovuctas. I'll tell you what I'll do. 

Potty. (Protesting) Douglas—if you—— 

Douctas. If I what? 

Potty. I don’t want you to give them to me, 
Doug. 

Dovetas. How do you know that is what I was 
going to say? 

Potty. Wasn't it? 

Dovucras. I can run right over to Hunt’s and get 
some for you! 

Potty. But, Douglas—grandpa spent all my 
money on those old books. 

Dovucias. That’s all right. I'll pay for them. 

Potty. But I couldn’t let you do that 

Dovuceias. Why not? 

Potty. Because 

Dovucias. Oh, see here! I can give you a present 
if I want to, can’t I? 

Potty. Why, yes—but 

Douctas. (Looking at her a second) Listen, 
Polly, I’ve had something on my mind to say to you 
for quite a while, and if I don’t get it off my chest 
pretty soon—— 

a 
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(Enter Rossmore. Gets his favorite shaker rocker 
and starts to drag it off.) 


Rossmore. Don’t worry, children! I’m going 
right back. (Looks at them with a knowing smile, 
exits.) 

Dovuctas. (Insistently) Polly—as I was saying— 

Potty. (A little nervous, speaking quickly, as if 
to interrupt) Vil tell you what let’s do, Doug! Let’s 
try the cake. Want to? 

Douctas. (Absently) Cake? Sure. 

Potty. Get a knife there in the sideboard drawer. 
(Exits to kitchen. Douctras turns back obediently to 
get knife.) 

Douctas. (As he fumbles in drawer) You can’t 
switch me off with cake! 

Potty. (Reappearing with a cake) This is a lit- 
tle one I baked just for you. 

Douctias. Want to try it on the dog? 

Potty. (Taking kufe) Now is that nice? 

Dovuctas. All right. I apologize. As I was say- 
ing—lI’ve had something on my mind for a long 
time 

Potty. (Passing him cake) Want a fork? 

Doucias. No, thanks. You know how I feel 
toward you , 

Potty. (Still holding out cake) Here’s your 
cake. 

Douctas. (Taking it) Oh, thanks. 

Potty. It’s just like the big one I baked for the 
party. I made chocolate layer cake, because grandpa 
loves chocolate. It seemed as if he ought to have his 
favorite cake—at his own party 

Doucias. And somehow I feel that I know the 
way you feel toward me—that is I mean I think I 
feel the way you feel—I mean I think I feel I 
know: 
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Potty. (Laughing) Oh, Douglas—you couldn’t 
say that again if you tried. 

Dovucias. You can’t laugh me out of it this time! 
I’m going to say this if it kills me! (With a slight 
gasp) When will you marry me? 

Potty. Douglas! 

Dovctas. I said it! Now all you have to do is to 
say when. 

Potty. Have another piece of cake. 

Dovuctas. Cake! I ask you the most important 
question that can ever come into our lives and you say 
—‘‘Have another piece of cake!” Confound cake! 

Potty. Oh, Douglas. It’s perfectly good cake. 

Douctas. Will you marry me? 

Potty. You said “when” before. 

Doucuas. All right! When? 

Potty. My goodness. I believe you’re proposing. 

Doucias. Have you just found that out? 

Potty. You’ve never said one word about love 
or. 


Dovuctas. You just say yes—then see what I'll 
say. 

Potty. (Edging away a bit) What? 

Doucias. Say yes. 

Potty. (All ready to jump) Yes! (He catches 
her quickly before she can get away.) Oh—Doug- 
las! Behave or I won’t sit here. 

Dovuctas. Oh, yes, you will, and you’re going to 
listen to what I have to say, and not talk about cake. 

Potty. (Comfortably) All right. 

Dovuctas. That’s more like it. 

Potty. (Nestling down contentedly) You're aw- 
fully strong, aren’t you? 

Douctas. I’m strong for you all right. 

Potty. Oh, Doug! 

Douctas. And I’m strong enough to take care of 
you all the rest of your life, if you'll give me a 
chance. Will you, Polly? 
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Potty. W-e-l-|—— 

Doucias. You do care for me, don’t you? 

Potty. I wouldn’t be sitting here like this if I 
didn’t! 

Dovuctas. (Taking her in his arms and kissing 
her) Polly! 

Potty. (Struggling) Douglas! Stop! You— 
(Douctias kisses her again and again. She stops 
struggling and nestles in his arms.) 

Douctas. Polly! Isn’t this wonderful? 

Potty. Heavenly! (Frost enters by open door, 
looks at them in surprise, then a frown comes over 
his face. He hesitates, then knocks. Douc Las and 
Potty spring apart. He is a prosperous looking 
business man in his fifties—smooth and plausible of 
manner, unless crossed.) O-h! How do you do, 
Mr. Frost? Come right in. 

Frost. (Dryly) Thanks, I did. 

Dovuctas. Hello, Dad! 

Frost. (To Potty) I rang the front door bell, 
but nobody answered, so 

Potty. You did? It’s funny we didn’t hear it. 
Isn’t it, Douglas? 

Frost. (Dryly) Yes—very strange! 

Potty. Douglas tells me Mrs. Frost is not so 
well. 

Frost. No. The doctor seems to think a change 
of air will put her on her feet, so I am taking her out 
to the Yellowstone for the summer. 

Potty. Oh, how lovely. 

Douctas. (Beaming) What do you think of 
that! Going to leave me flat. Isn’t that tough? 

Frost. Is your grandfather at home, Polly? 

Potty. Yes, I’ll speak to him. 

Douctas. Wait a minute, Polly. (To Frost) 
Say, Dad, you—er—you know what you were saying 
to me the other night—about—getting married? 
Well, I—er—we 
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Frost. (Turning to Potty—smiling) Oho! So 
—you’re the chemistry experiment he’s been coming | 
over here to work on, eh? 

Douctas. (To Potty) Dad will never believe I 
come over here to work. 

Potty. Oh, he does, really, Mr. Frost. He and 
grandpa are doing something in the laboratory. 

Frost. (Dryly) He can always find time to do 
what he wants to. You’re a lucky boy—young fel- 
low. (To Douc tas.) 

Douctas. (Uneasily) Er—I want to see the Doc- 
tor right now about something we’re working on. 

Frost. All right! Run along! (Sarcastically) 
Don’t work too hard. 

Dovuctas. No, really, Dad—we are working on 
something. (Half seriously) Have a heart now! 
(Exits to study.) 

Frost. (Stands looking at Potty, who watches 
Douctas off) So my son has asked you to marry 
him, has he? 

Potty. (Turning to Frost, a little nervously) 
Yes, sir. 

Frost. You’re both very young, and life is a long 
road ahead of you. How soon are you planning to 
be married? 

Potty. Why—we hadn’t even thought of that— 

Frost. Not for a year or so—I suppose? 

Potty. I don’t suppose so. This has all happened 
so suddenly—of course we’ve always been fond of 
each other. 

Frost. Young folks shouldn’t be in too much of 
a hurry. 

Potty. We’re not, Mr. Frost. 

Frost. That’s right, Polly, that’s right. You’re 
a good girl. (Changing his tone) Your grandfather 
tells me you’re anxious to go to Boston this Fall to 
study illustrating. 
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Potty. Yes—I did hope to—but I’m afraid grand- 
pa can’t afford it. 

Frost. Why not let me advance you the money? 

Potty. Oh—lI couldn’t do that, Mr. Frost. It’s 
wonderful of you to think of it, but 

Frost. Nonsense! It will be all in the family! 
Call it an engagement present, if you'd feel easier 
about it. 

Potty. But if Douglas and I are going to be 
married that changes everything. I’m not sure I 
want to go now. 

Frost. That’s just the point, my dear. I’m going 
to ask you to promise me one thing. 

Potty. What’s that, Mr. Frost? 

Frost. Don’t let him marry you for a year, at 
least. 

Potty. A year? We hadn’t even thought of it. 

Frost. Fine. That’s why I wanted you to go to 
Boston. 

Potty. I don’t understand. 

Frost. Well, I suppose I’m foolish, but experi- 
ence has taught me that a great many times young 
people marry just because they’re thrown together a 
great deal. 

Potty. Well, Douglas hasn’t been thrown with 
me half as much as he has with Myra. 

Frost. (As if not hearing her) It’s what they 
call propinquity. And when you're as old as I am 
yow'll realize what a dangerous thing that is—propin- 
quity. 

Potty. But, Mr. Frost: 

Frost. Now you take this course in Boston for a 
year, Polly. You'll enjoy it and it'll be good for 
you. You're not afraid to trust Douglas for a year, 
are you? 

Potty. Why, no—of course not—but ... 

Frost. We'll say it’s just a foolish whim of mine 
and if you’re both of the same mind a year from 
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now, I’ll be glad to have Douglas marry you—as glad 
as a father could be. That’s fair, isn’t it, Polly? 

Potty. Why, I suppose it is—but 

Frost. Then we'll call it a bargain, eh? 

Potty. (Completely flustered) Why—I can’t 
promise now, Mr. Frost 
Frost. Why not? 

Potty. Why, I—I don’t know exactly—but—— 

Frost. I know a year sounds like a long time— 
but believe me it will be gone before you know it—— 

Potty. But it all means so I'll have to think 
it over, Mr. Frost 

Frost. That’s right. Never decide anything with- 
out thinking it over first. And don’t forget—this is 
just between us. 

Rossmore. (Talking back to Douctas in study as 
he comes on) Oh—and, Douglas, when you’ve read 
that, look at the beginning of chapter four—the first 
paragraph—it’ll amuse you, boy. (Turns and sees 
Frost.) Well, well, Henry, I didn’t know you were 
here. (Shakes hands cordially.) Glad to see you. 
You haven’t crossed my threshold for a long, long 
time, have you now? 

Frost. Not because I didn’t want to, Doctor. 
I’ve been pretty well tied up lately. How are you? 

Rossmore. Pretty well—pretty well for an old 
fellow. Come into my study, Henry. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if I could find you a good cigar hidden 
away there somewhere. I get one now and then at a 
college dinner and I just tuck ’em away for my 
friends. 

Frost. No, no—thank you just as much—I only 
came over for a minute. I'll sit right here. 

Rossmore. (To Potty) Polly, dear—look in 
the right hand drawer in my desk—in a small white 
box in the back left hand corner—and see if you 
don’t find a cigar for Mr. Frost. 
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Frost. No, never mind, Polly. Just as much 
obliged, but I won’t smoke now. 

Rossmore. If I remember rightly it’s a Corona, 
Henry. 

Frost. (Smiling) Well, in that case, Doctor— 

Rossmore. (Very much pleased) I thought so. 
(Turns to Potty, who exits.) 

Frost. (As Rossmore draws chair and sits) I 
suppose you're pretty busy getting ready for gradu- 
ation, Doctor. 

Rossmore. Oh, yes—but I don’t worry about 
those things as I used to. Just part of the day’s 
work, that’s all. Isn’t there a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees this afternoon? 

Frost. Yes—I’ll run over about five. There’s 
nothing but the usual routine business to do. We 
can leave things pretty much to you, you know, Doc- 
tor. 

Rossmore. It’s kind of you to say that, Henry, 
but I like to feel that the trustees are really actively 
interested in the Academy just the same. 

Frost. We are—you know that. (PoLLy enters 
and hands cigar to Frost). Thank you, my dear. 
(Takes cigar. Potty has brought litile box of 
matches and strikes one for Frost.) Thank you. 
(Puffing on cigar and turning to Rossmore.) Got 
her well trained, Doctor. 

Rossmore. (Smiling) I guess you'll have to 
thank Douglas for that! Eh, Polly! 

Potty. (Blushing) Grandpa! (Changing her 
manner) If you'll excuse me, Douglas and I are go- 
ing to take a little walk before supper—we’ll be back 
in ten minutes. (Evits.) 

_ Frost. (Turning to Rossmore) Polly’s growing 
up to be a fine girl, Doctor. 

Rossmore. She’s a great comfort to me. If it 
wasn’t for Polly and Douglas—I don’t know what 
I'd do. 
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Frost. I’m afraid Douglas overdoes it sometimes, 
Doctor. He must be a nuisance coming over here so 
much. 

Rossmore. Nuisance? Bless your heart, no. He 
and I are regular cronies—we have a lot of fun with 
our chemistry and botany. 

Frost. (Puffing thoughtfully) So he tells me. 
I’m afraid he spends too much time that way: 
(Holding up his hand.) Don’t misunderstand me, 
Doctor—I appreciate everything you’ve done for 
Douglas and the interest you’ve always taken in him, 
but he’s old enough now to settle down to business— 
and all this chemistry and botany stuff—well, it’s 
really only play, after all. 

Rossmore. I wouldn’t say that exactly, Henry. 
A good working knowledge of the sciences is really 
almost an essential for a broad, well-rounded man, 
and 

Frost. (Interrupting) This is an age of special- 
ists. What Douglas needs is to get right down to 
brass tacks and put his mind on the linen business. 

Rossmore. (Agreeably) I’m sorry if l’'ve—— 

Frost. No, no—I don’t blame you. I’m speaking 
of it because I thought you might be able to help me. 
Douglas will do about anything you say—and if 
you’d just give him a little good advice along the 
lines [ve just mentioned it’ll be a favor to me. 

Rossmore. [ll try, Henry—if you think it’s best 
for Douglas (Thoughifully.) 

Frost. You see, I’m going away in a couple of 
weeks—taking Mrs. Frost out to the Yellowstone for 
her health—and when I go I want Douglas to start 
in right here at the mill and get into the swing. 

Rossmore. Hm! Well, we'll see what we can do. 
How is Mrs. Frost? 

Frost. She’s getting along nicely. (Rises and 
starts for door.) Well, much obliged to you for all 
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your interest, Doctor. Hope you have a fine vaca- 
tion. 

Rossmore. Thank you, Henry. Trust you and 
Mrs. Frost have a pleasant trip. Douglas and Myra 
going to keep the house open for you, I suppose. 

Frost. No. Myra’s going along with us. I had 
intended to leave Douglas here alone. 

Rossmore. I see. 

Frost. By the way, that reminds me. (Takes 
papers from his pocket.) Here’s a little paper you 
might sign while I’m here. Just a little matter con- 
nected with the Bartlett estate. 

Rossmore. (Takes paper) All right. Sit down, 
Henry. (Smiling as he takes out his glasses.) Ive 
got to put on my. What is it the boys call ’em 
—cheaters ? 

Frost. (A bit uneasily, but trying to appear un- 
concerned) I believe that’s the word, Doctor. 

Rossmore. (Wiping his glasses deliberately, look- 
ing at Frost and winking slyly) Just the same, I 
reckon I’d be cheated pretty often if I didn’t wear 
’em, eh, Henry? They’re a bad lot, those boys of 
mine—a thoughtless, mischievous, wicked lot—God 
bless ’em! (Adjusting his glasses.) Now, then, 
we'll see what we shall see. (Reads slowly and care- 
fully.) 

Frost. Of course you understand that is really 
only a loan, in a way—but 

Rossmore. (Reading) Just a second, Henry— 
just a second. I'll be right with you. (Continues 
reading, then looks up and says very pleasantly to 
Frost) I guess you'll have to explain this to me, 
Henry. The way I read it it looks as if we were 
giving the firm of Bartlett and Frost the right to bor- 
row fifty thousand dollars of Myra’s money. 

Grostas Uhat's rights... 

Rossmore. Without any security? 

Frost. Certainly—the best in the world. The 
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Bartlett and Frost business is good enough security 
for anyone, isn’t it? 

Rossmore. Then why not borrow the money from 
the bank? 

Frost. (A little annoyed, but not daring to show 
it) Why borrow from the bank when Myra’s really 
a partner in the business and has plenty of cash her- 
self? 

Rossmore. I don’t know—I was just asking for 
information. But the bank would lend the money, 
wouldn't it? 

Frost. I suppose so—yes. 

Rossmore. Then why not do it that way, Henry, 
and let it go at that? I think that’s the best. Do it 
that way. (Hands Frost the paper.) Then you'll 
be all right and I won’t have the responsibility on my 
mind. (Starts putting away his glasses.) You see, 
I’m not a business man, Henry—and I suppose I 
have peculiar ideas, but I’ve never forgotten what 
John Bartlett said in his will—in the paragraph 
where he named me as joint trustee for Myra, with 
you. Remember the phrase—‘‘on account of his 
sound conservative judgment’’ (Smiling) 
That’s quite an order to deliver, Henry—and I’m 
afraid I can’t fill it, but I made up my mind then to 
try. Soif I’m a little finicky—you must forgive me. 
(As if closing the subject) How’s that cigar—all 
right ? 

Frost. Good—fine. (Hesitating a second.) 

Rossmore. I’m sorry sometimes I never learned 
to smoke myself, but when I was a young man, if a 
minister or a teacher smoked, they thought he was 
going straight to the devil! 

Frost. (Uneasily) Yes, I imagine so, but to come 
back to the matter we were discussing—I understand 
the way you look at it, Doctor—and I’d like to handle 
the thing your way, but as it happens I can’t. 

Rossmore. No? Why not? 
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Frost. (Smiling) Well, you see, the banking laws 
don’t allow them to lend money except under certain 
stipulated conditions. 

Rossmore. I see. What conditions interfere in 
our case? 

Frost. The law in regard to security, for one 
thing. 

Rossmore. But I thought you said you had that, 
Henry—the best in the world. 

Frost. I have, but Oh, there’s no use ex- 
plaining it to you, Rossmore—you’re not a business 
man and you wouldn’t understand. Besides, I don’t 
want to go into my private business affairs with you 
—it’s unnecessary. 

Rossmore. But this isn’t your private affair, is it, 
Henry? And you think the bank wouldn’t lend the 
money ? 

Frost. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t be bothering you, 
would I? When I do business I prefer to do it with 
a business man. 

Rossmore. I see. It wouldn’t do any harm to try 
the bank, would it? 

Frost. Well, if you must know—I have tried. 

Rossmore. (Slowly and with a dry smile) I had 
an idea you had. Now why don’t you explain the 
whole thing—just as it is? 

Frost. (Jrritably) My God, Rossmore, all this 
fuss about borrowing a little money for the firm. 

RossMorE. Yes—it seems too bad, and I’m sorry. 
Why don’t you let me think it over for a few days? 

Frost. It can’t wait a few days, man. I’ve got to 
have that money now. If you want me to explain 
every “if,” “and” and “but”—— 

Rossmore. Yes—I think that would be best. If 
you don’t mind—you’d better do that, Henry. 

Frost. (Angrily) All right. Bartlett and Frost 
need fifty thousand dollars to meet certain obligations 
coming due. I can’t get it from the bank because 
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they hold all our paper they'll take now. Business 
is rotten, you know that, don’t you? 

Rossmore. I knew it was bad, but I didn’t know 
it was—as you say 

Frost. (Interrupting) Well, it is—it’s rotten. 
Things will come out all right later, but in the mean- 
time we need ready cash. The banks won’t take 
care of us—all right. The Bartlett estate is really a 
partner in the business anyway and whatever I get 
from Myra is really nothing but taking money from 
one pocket and putting it into another. That being 
the case 

Rossmore. Just a minute, Henry—just a minute. 
May I ask a question? 

Frost. Yes. Go ahead. 

Rossmore. You said the Bartlett estate was prac- 
tically a partner in the business, didn’t you? 

Frost. Absolutely. If we make money Myra nat- 
urally: 

Rossmore. I understand that, Henry. I’m think- 
ing about what happens when you lose. Am I wrong 
in thinking that Bartlett and Frost is a corporation, 
not a partnership? 

Frost. No—your’re right. 

Rossmore. John Bartlett made that change short- 
ly before he died, didn’t he? 

Frost. Yes. 

Rossmore. Ina partnership either partner is per- 
sonally liable for the obligations of the firm, isn’t he? 

Frost. What the devil are you driving at now? 

Rossmore. (Smiling) I’m not sure, Henry— 
that’s what I want to find out. In a corporation, 
now, that isn’t true, is it? In case of financial trouble 
the creditors can only touch the corporation’s capital 
and assets. 

Frost. Yes—that’s right. 

Rossmore. I’m wondering if John Bartlett wasn’t 
thinking of a case just like this when he made Bart- 
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lett and Frost a corporation. I wonder if he wasn’t 
protecting Myra’s money. 
Frost. What do you mean to insinuate by that? 
Rossmore. I’m not insinuating anything. I’m 
wondering what Myra’s father insinuated. 
Frost. Say—see here, Rossmore, I’ve been patient 
with you, because you’re an old man, but 
Rossmore. Now, now—Henry, don’t lose your 
temper. I remember one of the best business men I 
ever knew told me he never lost his temper without 
thinking it over carefully first and deciding it was the 
wise thing to do. Now I’m not a business man, but 
you are and 
Frost. (Angrily) No—you’re not a_ business 
man, but you know just enough about business to 
meddle with a man who is, and be obstinate and un- 
reasonable and—and 
Rossmore. Conservative—that’s the word you’re 
looking for, Henry. Now let me tell my little story. 
I knew John Bartlett before you did—when he 
worked with his own hands in the little wooden shop 
that is still a part of the office of the big brick and 
concrete Bartlett and Frost mills. I know how hard 
he worked, how much he denied himself, how care- 
fully he planned and how wisely he carried out his 
plans. I remember when he married Myra Dane 
Frost. Oh, see here, Rossmore, you don’t have to 
go over all that forme. If we’re 
Rossmore. Pardon me, Henry—I think I’d bet- 
ter. I want you to understand my position. I re- 
member how simply John and Myra lived, how care- 
fully they watched every penny. Then Myra came— 
little Myra, I mean—and she was a new blessing and 
a new responsibility. After her mother died John 
Bartlett lived for her, Henry—all his hopes and am- 
bitions were for her—just as mine are for Polly here. 
Little by little the business grew, year by year he 
added to the mill—a wing here—another there—un- 
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til the Bartlett plant was big and imposing. He spent 
money now—lots of money—but always carefully 
and sanely—and he always laid by a share of it for 
Myra—to be hers alone, no matter what happened 
to the business or to him. Then you came in as man- 
ager of the mills, and when John’s health failed him, 
you made good and he took you in asa partner. But 
he always advised you, Henry—he always kept his 
eye on the business just the same, and it prospered 
and you made money, too. Now he’s gone and busi- 
ness isn’t going so well, and you want to take some 
of the money that John saved for Myra to help you 
out. I can’t do it, Henry—I can’t say “yes.’”’ Those 
dollars were hard-earned ; they meant hard work and 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness—some of them real 
self-denial. They came slowly, Henry, very slowly. 
There wasn’t any frenzied finance about the way 
Myra’s money came and I don’t want any about the 
way it goes. 

Frost. (Striking his fist on the table) You mean 
by that 

Rossmore. Henry! Please! 

Frost. No—you keep quiet now and listen to 
me. You talk as if I were either a fool or a crook— 

Rossmore. Henry—my dear man, I didn’t mean 
to imply anything of the kind 

Bao: You didn’t? Well, what do you think I 
am! 

Rossmore. I’m not sure, Henry—I can’t be. You 
see—— 

Frost. (Rising) Tl tell you what Iam. I’m an 
up-to-date, progressive, practical man of affairs. I’m 
the man who’s done everything for this town that’s 
been done for it in the last ten years. I’m the man 
who pays the wages to keep the town alive. I’m the 
man who could make or break everybody in the place. 
I’m Oh! Ask the first man you meet on the 
street who I am, and if you haven’t found out in the 
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last ten years, you'll find out in the next ten minutes. 

Rossmore. (Smuling and perfectly calm) I know, 
Henry—I know that. You have us all in the hollow 
of your hand. But might doesn’t make right—not 
always. 

Frost. I am right! I’m doing this for Myra. 
Are you going to let me protect her interests, or 
aren't you? You don’t want to see her ruined, do 
you? 

Rossmore. (Really surprised) Ruined? It’s as 
bad as that, is it? 

Frost. It may be. 

Rossmore. It won't be—not as far as Myra is 
concerned. She’s got enough to take care of her— 
thank God, and she’s going to keep it. 

Frost. You mean you're not going to sign this? 

Rossmore. No, Henry—I’m not—I can’t. 

Frost. Is that final? 

Rossmore. I’m afraid that’s the last word, Henry. 
There’s a line in Virgil that 

Frost. (Interrupting) Oh, confound your Virgil! 
I'll show you what your fool books are worth. If 
you're looking for a fight, you'll get one. You're not 
up against a bunch of half-grown kids now, Ross- 
more—you're up against a man this time. 

Rossmore. I know that. (Whimsically) It’s go- 
ing to be a new experience for me—I think it’ll do 
me good. 

Frost. I agree with you. And I'll tell you now 
you're licked. 

Rossmore. (Half to himself) ve often dreamed 
of doing something like this—having a fair stand-up 
fight with a good strong man. I’ve never had that 
experience—except in my dreams. 

Frost. Exactly. That’s what you are—a dreamer 
—trying to buck a man like me. Well, we'll see what 
good your botany and chemistry will do you now. 

RossMorE. (Rising) No, sir. For once I’m go- 
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ing to forget my books, Henry. I’m going to do a 
man’s work for a change. (Holding out his hand to 
Frost) Come, come, man, let’s not be disagreeable 
about it. We don’t agree and we both think we’re 
right. A fair field and no favors—how about it? 

Frost. (Hesitates a second, then takes Ross- 
MORE’s hand) All right. That suits me. Man to 
man, eh? 

Rossmore. Man to man, Henry. 

Frost. Well—good afternoon, Rossmore. 

Rossmore. Good afternoon, Frost. (Frost starts 
off.) Don’t forget that board meeting. 

Frost. Thanks. I’m going over there now. 
(Exits.) 


(RossmorE watches him off, then turns slowly, and 
comes down by table, where he stands, thinking. 
A smile comes over his face, and he shakes his 
head. With a sharp little tuist of determination, 
draws himself up to his full height and takes a 
deep breath of satisfaction. His eye falls on 
chemistry book which Myra has left on table. 
He picks tt up and starts to run over the leaves 
in an absent-minded way. He realizes what he 
is doing, shuts the book with a snap, tosses tt on 
the table, almost carelessly, takes another deep 
breath of satisfaction, looks out into space and 
says slowly) 


Rossmore. Man to man! (Smile comes over his 
face as curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


Pre LL 


ScENE: Same as Act I. About eight o'clock in the 
evening of the same day. 


DISCOVERED: At rise of curtain, Potty is hustling 
about fixing things for the party—putting on the 
last finishing touches. She has two or three 
vases of flowers (June wild flowers) which she 
places here and there, moving them until she gets 
the proper artistic effect. She picks off a dry 
leaf here and there from the plants in the win- 
dow-boxes, gives a quick glance around the room 
to see that everything is all right and notices 
chemist’'s measuring vial on the mantel. She 
takes it, looks at it, takes out the stopper and 
smells of it to see what it is. She makes a wry 
face, then smiles. 


Potty. Whew! 
(Enter Mrs. Simpson from kitchen t.) 


Mrs. Simpson. Say, Polly (Notices Potty 
with vial.) Land sakes, child, what’s that stuff? 

Potty. (Laughing) It’s some chemical of grand- 
pa’s. He doesn’t usually leave them around like this, 
but he seemed awfully absent-minded and funny at 
supper-time, and I suppose he forgot it. 

Mrs. Stmpson. You’re sure he don’t suspect? 

Potty. Nota thing. (Going to the window and 
looking out.) He’s just got something on his mind, 
that’s all. 
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Mrs. Stimpson. Where'd he go? 

Potty. Just for a little walk. (Looks out of the 
window and turns to Mrs. Simpson excitedly) Mrs. 
Simpson! They’re coming—the whole crowd! 

Mrs. Simpson. My goodness! It’s after eight. 
I hadn’t a notion ’twas so late. (Goes up to window 
and peeps out.) 

Potty. Oh, dear! And grandpa’s not here. 
(Hands her vial.) Here—put this in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Simpson. I hope he don’t come and catch 
em before they get inside. 

Potty. (Turning to Mrs. Simpson) What’ll we 
do? He isn’t here! 

Mrs. Stimpson. So much the better. He'll come 
back and walk right in on ’em—so to speak. (Door 
bell rings.) 

Potty. (Half under her breath, nervously) May- 
be he’s gone over to the laboratory at school to work 
awhile. 

Mrs. Simpson. (Throwing up her hands) The 
saints preserve us! 

Potty. (Entreatingly) Oh, couldn’t you try to 
find him? J would, but I can’t now! 

Mrs. Simpson. Of course you can’t. (Starting 
to go.) 

Potty. (Following her) Tell him to come home 
pent away—something has happened and I—I need 
him! 

Mrs. Stmpson. (Starts off) Yes, that’s it! 

Potty. No—don’t tell him that. He’ll think some- 
thing has happened to me. 

Mrs. Simpson. Then he won’t lose any time get- 
ting here. 

Potty. But I don’t want to frighten him. Tell 
him—— (Bell rings again.) Oh, dear 

Mrs. Simpson. J’ll get him, don’t worry. I 
haven’t been married twenty-two years without 
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knowing how to get hold of a man without scaring 
him to death. (Exits to kitchen.) 

Potty. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! (Gives another 
quick glance around the room, straightens a cushion, 
goes to door and opens itt.) 


(Frost enters as jovially as if nothing had happened 
to ruffie his temper.) 


Frost. Good evening, Polly. (Turns to the others 
outside.) Come in, folks! (Mrs. Frost enters, fol- 
lowed by Mr. and Mrs. SNELL, Mr. and Mrs. 
ParKMAN, Mr. FarrcHiILp, Myra BARTLETT, FRED- 
DIE Craic, Doucias and other townspeople. FROST 
watts for the usual buzz of greetings, then turns to 
Potry.) See who I brought with me! (Puts his 
hand affectionately on Mrs. Frost’s shoulder.) 

Potty. Oh, Mrs. Frost. I’m so glad to see you. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t be able to come. 

Mrs. Frost. (Very cordially) For your grand- 
pa, Polly? I was one of his girls, you know. Mr. 
Frost tried to keep me at home, but I was bound to 
be here. Where’s the Doctor? 

Potty. I’m expecting him every minute. 

SNELL. Not at home, eh? He must have known 
we were coming. Ha, ha! 

Mrs. Snett. Theodore! (To Potty) He will 
have his little joke, Polly. 

Potty. (Absent-mindedly) Yes. (To the com- 
pany) Take off your things, won’t you? (To 
Myra) Myra, will you please show the ladies to the 
blue room? You know which one. 

Myra. Of course, dear. Come on up, everybody. 
(Leads the way up stairs. The ladies follow as 
Potty turns to the men.) 

Potty. The gentlemen can put their hats right 
over here in the front hall. (Starts up c.) 
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Freppig. (Takes package from under hus coat) 
Here they are, Polly. 

Potty. They? 

Freppigz. The paper napkins. Didn’t you want 
them? 

Potty. Oh, of course. That’s fine, Freddie. 
(FREDDIE exits with men. Calling after them) If 
there aren’t hooks enough, just put your things on 
the sofa! 

Douctas. (Goes to door, watches men off and 
comes back to Potty) Say, Polly, I want to see 
you—lI’ve just had an awful shock. 

Potty. (Surprised) Shock? 

Dovucras. You know about dad taking mother 
and Myra on that trip to the Yellowstone? 

Routys\ Yes. 

Dovucvias. Well, he’s in some kind of a business 
jam and can’t go! 

Potty. Qh! 

Dovetas. That isn’t the worst of it! He’s going 
to send me! 

Potty. (Realizing the significance of this) You! 

Dovuctas. Isn’t that the limit? Just as I was 
planning on a wonderful three months with you, 
sweetheart! Now Ill have Myra on my hands all 
summer. 

Potty. (Amazed) Myra! 

Dovucias. Yes. She’s going, too. 

Potty. (With sudden illununation) Propinquity! 

Dovuctas. Talk about your hard luck! 

Potty. (Sadly) It isn’t luck, Doug. (With a 
bit of appeal in her voice) You'll have a good time 
with Myra. 

Douctias. Good time nothing! When I could be 
here with you? I'd get out of it if I could—but I 
can’t on mother’s account. 

Potty. (To herself) Propinqmty! 

Dovucias. What do you mean—propinquity ? 
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Potty. (Slowly) When did you say your father 
decided to have you go? 

Dovucias. Just tonight—he sprung it at the sup- 
per table. I made an awful kick, but when he put it 
up to me about mother—well, you know there isn’t 
another thing in the world that could drag me away 
from you now. 

Potty. You don’t have to explain to me, Doug. 
When—when are you going? 

Dovueias. Next week. Believe me, it’s spoiled 
this party for me all right. (Men heard talking in 
hail.) 

Potty. Me, too, Doug. (Taking his hand.) 

Douctas. Polly! (Holds her in his arms and 
kisses her.) The longer I’m gone the more I’m go- 
ing to love you! 

Potty. Will you, Doug? Honestly? 

Dovuctas. You bet I will. 


(Potty breaks away from him as Frost, PARKMAN, 
FAIRCHILD, FREDDIE and the other men come 
in. FAIRCHILD wanders over to bookcase, takes 
out book and starts to read, standing up.) 


Frost. (Suspecting the situation and smiling 
pleasantly) That’s right, boy—make hay while the 
sun shines. 

Dovuctas. (Taking chemistry book from table) 
Say, Dad, this is one of the books I was telling you 
about. (Hands him book.) The Doctor’s just 
bought the whole set. Aren’t they great? 

Frost. (Glancing at book) Hm! (Puts book 
back on table.) 

Dovuetas. (Picks it up and shows tt to him again) 
It’s the first chemistry book published in this country 
—in eighteen hundred and eighteen. What do you 
think of that? 
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Frost. (Smiling) I think it’s out of date. Eh, 
Snell? 

SNELL. Sure. Ask him a hard one, Douglas. 
Fla. ha! 

Douctas. (A bit nettled) That’s all right. May- 
be you don’t appreciate it, but there are people who 
would pay a lot of money for those books. 

Frost. Yes? Well, I’d advise the Doctor to hunt 
’em up. He may be able to afford luxuries like that. 
I can’t! 


(Ladies begin coming down the stairs, all talking ad 
lib. Men stand around waiting for something 
to happen. FREDDIE waits for Myra at the foot 
of the stairs and speaks to her as she comes 
down.) 


Freppiz. Myra, let’s go out on the porch while 
we're waiting. 

Myra. Wait a minute. I want to show Aunt 
Helen these flax plants. (Crosses to Mrs. Frost. 
Showing her the flax plants) Aren’t they pretty? 

Mrs. Frost. Lovely, Henry. (Turning to Frost, 
who is talking with SNELL and PARKMAN.) 

Frost. Yes, dear? 

Mrs. Frost. Look at these little flowers. What 
do you think they are? 

Frost. (Smiles and putting his hand on Mrs. 
Frost’s cheek) Now, Helen—you know I don’t 
know anything about flowers. 

Mrs. Frost. It’s flax, Henry—what you make 
your linen of. 

Frost. Yes? I’ve probably seen it growing some 
time, but, well (Annoyed.) I wouldn’t be at 
the head of the largest linen mills in the state if I’d 
wasted my time on flowers. Eh, Snell? 

SNELL. That’s right, Frost—that’s a good one. 
Ha, ha. (Slaps Frost on the back.) 
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Myra. But, Uncle Henry—somebody had to 
waste their time on flowers to find out that flax 
could be made into linen. Eh, Douglas? 

Dovuctas. That’s right. That’s a good one, Myra. 
Ha, ha! (Imitates SNELL’s slap by tapping Myra’s 
back gently.) 

Frost. I’m a practical business man. I have no 
use for dreamers! 

Douctas. That’s where you’re wrong, Dad. 
Dreamers have been responsible for every new step 
that has ever been taken! 

Frost. (A little bit nettled) You're crazy. 

Dovuctas. That’s what everybody always says. 
They said Columbus was crazy, because he thought 
the earth was round. They put Galileo in prison be- 
cause he insisted it moved. 

Frost. Oh, that was in the dark ages! 

Doucras. All right! How about Graham Bell 
and his telephone? They said it was just a useless 
toy, not practical. He offered to sell a half interest 
in it to the Western Union for three thousand dol- 
lars—and they laughed at him. They didn’t dream 
what it would be fifty years from then—but he did. 
Now the Bell Telephone owns the Western Union. 
How about Elwood Haynes and his horseless car- 
riage? People said it was a joke! The two biggest 
fortunes in this country today belong to Henry Ford 
who makes them—and John D. Rockfeller who sup- 
plies the fuel for them. How about the Wright 
Brothers? When they started to work on a flying 
machine in their little back yard out in Dayton— 
everybody that went by looked over the fence and 
said they were crazy! Dreamers—that’s what they 
were—all of them! 

Potty. Good for you, Douglas. 

Frost. Those are special cases! If we all thought 
we could sit down and dream ourselves into a for- 
tune 
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Dovucras. It isn’t the money, Dad—it’s the fu- 
ture. It’s the dreamers that make the future. 

FarrcHitp. (Back to his book) As the poet 
says (Reading) 

“T long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away. 
For a dreamer lives forever, 

But a toiler dies in a day!” 

Frost. Hm! (Turning to Potty) Well, Polly, 
how about the Doctor? (Looking at his watch.) 
What do you suppose is keeping him? 

Potty. I haven’t an idea, Mr. Frost. He said 
he’d surely be back by eight. 

Frost. Hm! (Snapping his watch together.) 

Potty. Shall we have a little lemonade while 
we're waiting? (Starts for kitchen.) 

Douctas. Sure. Come on, Freddie! Let’s help! 
(They follow Potty, who exits to kitchen.) 

FarrcHitp. (Who has been reading a book all 
this time, paying no attention to anybody, suddenly 
coming to life) Lemonade? Er—ah—allow me. 
If I can be of service (Goes to kitchen door 
and turns to company.) Isn’t it too bad Doctor Ross- 
more doesn’t come? Everybody would feel so much 
more comfortable if he were here. (Evits.) 

Mrs. ParKMAN. There’s tact for you. 

Mrs. SNELL. Poor Allan Fairchild! 

Mrs. ParKMAN. Preserve me from college edu- 
cation! 

Mrs. SNELL. And they say his mother took in 
sewing to put him through. 

Mrs. ParKMAN. Allan may be bright enough, but 
writing poetry is not much of a business for an able- 
bodied man. 

Mrs. Frost. Oh, J like Allan, Mrs. Parkman. I 
thought his poem in last week’s “Star” was lovely. 

Mrs. ParKMAN. Of course we all realize that, 
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Mrs. Frost. What I said was only meant in the 
kindest spirit. 


(Dovuctras enters with tray of glasses. FREpp1E fol- 
lows with glass pitcher of lemonade. FAIRCHILD 
follows, carrying a long spoon to stir lemonade, 
and Potty brings up the rear.) 


Potty. Right here, please, Douglas. (Indicates 
table.) Just a minute, Freddy. (Puts linen napkin 
on table for pitcher.) All right. (Takes spoon from 
FarirCcHILD.) Thank you, Allan. 

Faircuitp. (As Dovuctas pours lemonade) 
Don’t mention it, Polly. (FrReppie hands glasses to 
Dovuctas, who fills them. FatrcHiLp takes a glass 
in either hand and starts to cross as Mrs. SIMPSON 
sticks her head in at door.) 

Mrs. Stmpson. Polly! Psst! Psst! Come here. 
(Potty looks around. Mrs. Simpson shakes her 
head and makes gesture to indicate that she hasn't 
been successful in finding RossMorE. POLLy crosses 
to Mrs. Stmpson.) He wasn’t there. I can’t find 
hide nor hair of him. 

Potty. (Aghast) You can’t? Oh, dear, what’ll 
we do? (To the company) Mrs. Simpson can’t find 
grandpa. I’m going to look for him myself. Will 
you excuse me, please? (Exits with Mrs. Simp- 
SON.) 

Att. Of course! Certainly! Go ahead! (Etc.) 

Dovuctas. Polly, can’t I (Starts after her.) 

Frost. No, no—you stay here. 

Douctas. (Disappointed) Oh, all right. 

FarircHitp. (Offers glass of lemonade to Myra) 
Myra. 

Myra. (Smiling) Oh, no. I'll wait, Allan. Age 
before beauty, you know! 

Farrcuitp. Of course. How stupid of me. Age 
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before beauty—of course. (Looks over company 
critically and offers Mrs. SNELL glass.) Mrs. Snell? 

Mrs. SNELL. (Icily) Thank you. (Hands glass 
to Mrs. PARKMAN.) Here you are, my dear. 

FarrcHitp. (Looking at Mrs. ParKMAN) Oh, 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Parkman. I didn’t notice 
you were here. (Meanwhile FREppIE and DouGLas 
have been passing glasses to the others. Mrs, ParK- 
MAN freezes FAIRCHILD with a look which he doeswt 
get, as he has turned away to get another glass from 
table.) 

Mrs. ParkKMAN. (To Frost) Why does educa- 
tion always make people stupid, Mr. Frost? 

Frost. I don’t know. Well, I hope Rossmore gets 
here sometime tonight. (To SNELL) How about it, 
Theodore? Got your silver tongue all polished up 
for the speech ? 

SNELL. Oh, I’m not going to make any speech. 

Frost. (Laughing) Come, come—we know you. 
(To Mrs, SNELL) How’s the speech, Mrs. Snell? 

Mrs. SNELL. It’s just like all Theodore’s presen- 
tation speeches—“Doctor Rossmore—fellow mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, patrons of the school, 
friends and fellow citizens—we are met on this aus- 
picious occasion 

SNELL. Oh, now, see here, Elizabeth 

Mrs. SNELL. (Laughing) They’re all the same. 
The only difference is the proper names. 


(All laugh. Mrs. Parkman finishes her lemonade 
and puts glass on table—but not on napkin.) 


Faircuitp. (Picking up glass) Pardon me. I 
never put a lemonade glass on a mahogany table. 
The acid takes off the polish. (Starts off.) I'll get a 
cloth. (Exits to the kitchen.) 

Mrs. Parkman. I could murder that man! (Bell 
rings.) 
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Att. (Witha start) There! 

Mrs. SNELL. Maybe that’s the Doctor now! 

DoucLas. No—he wouldn’t ring the bell. He’d 
come right in. (Exits to go to door.) 

Mrs. SNELL. (As tf struck with an entirely orig- 
inal idea) Listen, folks. Ill bet J know why the 
Doctor isn’t here. 

Aut. Why? 

Mrs. SNELL. He suspects. 

Mrs. Parkman. Suspects? My goodness, of 
course he suspects! 

ALL. What? You don’t mean it? (£tc., etc.) 

Mrs. SNELL. You don’t think somebody’s told 
him? 


(FarIRcHILD enters with cloth and starts to wipe ta- 


ble.) 


Mrs. ParKMAN. Elizabeth, dear. Don’t be silly. 
When a man’s been unfortunate enough to be teacher 
in one school for twenty-five years—they always give 
him a gold watch—it’s an understood thing. 


(Enter Miss Mtcaas, followed by Douctas.) 


Miss Miccs. Good evening, everybody. I’m 
afraid I’m late. I haven’t missed anything, have I? 

SNELL. You certainly have, Miss Miggs. The 
party’s all over and we’re just going home. 

Miss Mices. Oh, Mr. Snell— 

Mrs. SnNett. Theodore, behave! (To Muss 
Miccs) Don’t pay any attention to my husband, 
Miss Miggs. He’s such a joker! 

Farrcuitp. Don’t be alarmed, Miss Miggs. I as- 
sure you nothing interesting has happened. 

Mrs. ParKMAN. (With an expressive gesture 
toward FaircHILD. Sotto voice, to Mrs. SNELL) 
It’s a gift, my dear—a gift! 


~ 
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Miss Miccs. (Confidentially, to Mrs. Frost) 
Tell me, Mrs. Frost—does this skirt hike? 

Mrs. Frost. (Looking at it critically) Why, no, 
I don’t think so. 

Miss Miccs. It seemed to me it hiked, and I’ve 
been turning round and round in front of the mirror 
until I was actually giddy. 

Freppie. (Aside, to Myra) Giddy? She’s been 
that ever since I can remember. 

Myra. Freddy. 

FREDDIE. Come on, everybody—let’s dance. 

Doucias. Sure. That’s the idea! (Doucias and 
FREDDIE go to victrola, get out records, etc.) 

Aut. (Talking ad lib.) Make it a fox-trot! (Etc., 
etc.) 

Doucras. (Winding up victrola) Mother. 

Mrs. Frost. Yes, dear? 

Douctas. The first dance is ours! 

Mrs. Frost. Oh, thanks dear, but we old folks— 

Douctas. (Gaily) Where do you get that “old 
folks” stuff, Mother? There aren’t any old folks 
any more. Come on! (They start to dance.) 

Frost. (As company starts dancing, to DouGcLas) 
Say—see here, young man—did you know yow’re cut- 
ting me out? 

Douctas. (Laughing) Good. We dreamers have 
to get the best of it once in a while! 

Myra. (To Frost) Don’t you care, Uncle 
Henry. JJ] dance with you. 

Frost. That’s the girl! (To Myra, as he starts 
dancing with her) Mighty nice of Douglas to think 
of his mother, but I’ll warrant he’d rather be in my 
shoes right now. 

Myra. Oh, I guess not! 

Frost. J know better! (They dance.) 

Freppip. (Who has been laying out records, now 
comes down looking for Myra. Finally locates her, 
with Frost) Oh, darn! 
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FarrcHILp. Dear me. What’s the matter, Fred- 
erick ? 

Freppig. (Glumly) Nothing. I’m having the 
time of my life. 

FaircHILD. So am I—I enjoy looking on. 

FreppigE. Well, I’m going to dance with some- 
body. (To Miss Miccs) Er—Miss Miggs, may I 
have the pleasure? 

Miss Mices. Thank you, Freddie, I don’t indulge. 
Where’s Mrs. Simpson? Why don’t you ask her? 

Freppie. Thanks, I will. (Goes to kitchen door, 
looks off and calls) Oh, Mrs. Simpson! 

Mrs. Simpson. (Off) Yes, child? 

FREDDIE. Come on out. This party’s going to be- 
gin all wrong if I can’t have the first dance with you. 

Mrs. Simpson. (Appearing at door, taking off 
apron and throwing it back into kitchen) Well, if 
that’s all it needs—I’m right here. (FREDDIE and 
Mrs. Simpson start dancing, FREDDIE whirling her 
around and doing a lot of fancy steps, Mrs. SIMPSON 
keeping right up with him. As they whirl by Miss 
Miccs, Mrs. Simpson says to her) Evening, Lu- 
cretia. Having a good time? 

Miss Miccs. Delightful! 

Mrs. Simpson. (As she and FREDDIE dance away) 
Well, everybody to their own tastes. 


(Potty enters quickly from kitchen.) 


Potty. Ssh! Stop—please! He’s here. (Dance 
stops. DouGLas stops victrola.) 

Att. (In whispers) Where is he? (£tc., etc. 
Ad lib.) 
’ Potty. He doesn’t know it’s a party. He just 
thinks Mr. and Mrs. Snell are calling. 

Mrs. Stimpson. Where was he, Polly? 

Potty. Well, he went to walk, and when he was 
coming home he saw some flower he wanted, It was 
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all wet where it was and he had to hunt up some old 
boards to walk out on—and——— Well, his clothes 
were a sight, so I sent him upstairs to fix up. He'll 
be down in a minute! 

Att. Well, of all things. Isn’t that just like hiu.! 
The dear old soul! (Etc., etc. Ad lib.) 

Frost. (To the company) Well, we might as 
well sit down, everybody. (To Mrs. Frost, fixing 
chair) Here you are, dear. 

Miss Mices. My, I’m so nervous! 

Mrs. Stmpson. What are you nervous about? 

Miss Miccs. I can’t wait to see his face when he 
walks in. 

Potty. (Going to door R., opening it, and listen- 
ing) Sssh! He’s coming. (Smiles delightedly as 
she waits for RossMoRE to come down the stairs. A 
moment's pause.) Hurry up, you naughty Grandpa 
—we've been waiting for you! (Takes RossMore’s 
hand and starts to give him a little hug as he enters, 
carrying a little flower in a glass of water.) 

Rossmore. Yes? I’m sorry, my dear. (As she 
starts to hug him) Careful now—careful, Polly— 
Tl just put this (Sees the company.) Well, 
bless my soul 

Dovucias. (Jumping up) Now, then—three 
cheers for Doctor Rossmore! Hip, hip 

Aut. Hurrah! 

Dovuctas. Hip, hip 

Aut. Hurrah! 

Douctas. Hip, hip—— 

Ati titan! 

Doucias. T-i-g-e-r! (Grabs Rossmore’s hand.) 
Congratulations, Doctor. (All crowd around Ross- 
MORE, congratulating him and shaking his hand.) 

Rossmore. (Smiling, very jovial, but thoroughly 
puzzled by all this) Now—now—wait a minute. 
I’m delighted to see you all, and I certainly appreciate 
Douglas’s little burst of enthusiasm just now, but— 

ie 
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let me in on it, as the boys say. What’s the joke? 

Potty. Oh, Grandpa, it isn’t any joke. Think! 
Twenty-five years ago today—what happened? 

Rossmore. ‘Twenty-five years ago today? Now 
—just a minute—you’ve got the best of me, you 
know. What is this, the eighteenth? 

Myra. No—the nineteenth! 

Rossmore. The nineteenth (Suddenly) 
That's right! Twenty-five years ago today! Bless 
my soul! It doesn’t seem possible, does it? 

Frost. Twenty-five years, Doctor. (To SNELL, 
aside) Hurry it up, will you? 

SNELL. (To Frost, aside) Now? 

Frost. (To SNELL, aside) Yes—go ahead. 

SNELL. (Impressively) Ahem! Doctor Ross- 
more, fellow members of the board of trustees 

Rossmore. (To the company) Well, I’m afraid 
I’d never believe it if it wasn’t for the calendar. 
Julius Caesar did us young fellows a bad turn when 
he invented that. Sit down, sit down and make your- 
selves comfortable. Polly, see if we haven’t some- 
thing we can offer (Suddenly) Aha. (To 
FreppiE, Myra and Douctas, shaking his finger at 
them and laughing) Now I know why you young 
skalawags kept me away from the pantry this after- 
noon. 

Myra. And you never guessed, did you? 

SNELL. (Ponderously) Ahem! Doctor Ross- 
more! 

Rossmore. (Glancing at SNELL) Tl be with you 
in just a minute, Theodore. If you'll just let me put 
this out of the way (Indicating glass with flower 
in it.) You and I will analyze it tomorrow morning, 
Douglas. 

Douctas. (Very much interested) Oh, yes— 
Polly was telling us about that. What is it? 

Rossmore. I’m not sure yet, my boy, but I think 
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it’s the two-leaved toothwort—Dentaria Diphylia, 
you know. 

Douctas. I hope it is, Doctor. That would be 
great! 

Frost. Toothwort, eh? What’s it good for? 

Rossmore. Good for? Nothing particular, but 
it isn’t in the published flora of the country, Henry. 
You’ve no idea what a satisfaction it is to discover a 
species that’s not in the published flora. 

Frost. (Drily) You're right—I haven’t. 

Rossmore. (Smiling, to Frost) Flowers ate like 
friends, Henry—we can’t have too many of them— 
and when we find a new one—well, it’s quite an 
event. 

Frost. Hm! 

Rossmore. They’re rather hard to keep, too— 
like friends. It’s a great pleasure to me to see you 
here tonight, Henry. (Puts glass on mantel.) 

Frost. Thanks. By the way, you still feel the 
same way about that little matter we discussed this 
afternoon ? 

Rossmore. I’m afraid I do, Henry. 

Frost. Hm! (To Snett) Come on—now’s 
your chance. 

SNELL. (Loudly and ponderously) Ladies and 
gentlemen, if we may have quiet for a moment 

ALL. Ssssh! 

SNELL. Ahem! Doctor Rossmore 

Rossmore. Yes, Theodore? 

SNELL. (Very oratorical) Doctor Rossmore— 
fellow members of the board of trustees of Riverfield 
Free Academy (Bows to Frost and ParxK- 
MAN.) Patrons of the school (Great buzzing 
of excitement.) Friends and fellow citizens 
(Buzzing continues. He looks around with dignified 
annoyance.) Quiet, please! 

Att. Sssh! 

SNELL. We are gathered together on this auspi- 
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cious occasion—in this beautiful room and beneath 
this noble roof 

SEVERAL. Hear, hear! 

SNELL. We are assembled, I say, to do honor to 
a beautiful and noble life of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to a beautiful and noble calling. (To Ross- 
MORE) Doctor Rossmore, you have this day com- 
pleted twenty-five years of continuous and faithful 
service as Principal of Riverfield Academy. 


(Miss Mices, who has been standing with her arm 
on victrola, inadvertently hits lever and tt starts 
to play fox-trot. Everybody glares her way.) 


Miss Miccs. Oh, excuse me. I hit it with my el- 
bow, the little thing that you push when you 

SEVERAL. Well, shut it off. Stop it. (Etc., etc.) 

Douctas. (Shutting it off) Allright. Go ahead, 
Mr. Snell. 

SNELL. (With an injured look at Miss Miccs, 
then turning to RossMoRE again) It has been your 
privilege and pleasure to devote the best years of 
your life to the development of character and the 
culture of the mind. It is now our privilege and 
pleasure to express our appreciation of your efforts 
by a slight token of our affection and esteem 
(A dead and embarrassnig silence while SNELL fum- 
bles in his pockets.) 

Mrs. SNELL. (In an audible whisper) Theodore! 
In your left hand breast pocket! 

Snett. (To Mrs. SNett) Oh, yes—much 
obliged. 

Miss Miccs. (Jn the silence, while SNELL ts 
opening the plush case) Oh! I thought he’d for- 
gotten to bring it. 

Att. Ssssh! 

SNELL. (To Rossmore, continuing) We beg you, 
therefore, to accept this watch, appropriately en- 
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graved, as a present from us, your grateful pupils 
and fellow townsmen! (Hands RossMore the watch 
as the company applaud loudly. SNELL holds up his 
hand for silence.) 

At. Ssssh! 

SNELL. May it be as servicable to you for many 
years to come as you have been to us for, lo, these 
manly years—in the past! (Great applause and much 
shaking of SNELL’s hand.) 

Potty. (Putting her arms around RossMoRE, 
looking at the watch, and smiling up into his face) 
Oh, that’s a beauty! Isn’t that fine, Grandpa? 

Rossmore. (Turning the watch over and over in 
his hand) It’s beautiful, my dear—beautiful. 
(Handing Potty the watch.) My eyes are a little— 
Will you read me what it says, dear? 

Potty. (Reading the inscription) “To Thomas 
Rossmore, A. M., Ph. D., from his grateful pupils 
and friends.” (Hands him the watch.) 

Rossmore. Thank you. (Hesitates.) My dear 
friends—I 

Ariy SshilaSpeech !)) Speech! 

Rossmore. (Smiling) No, no—not a speech. I 
couldn’t make a speech tonight, and I don’t think I'd 
want to if I could. We don’t make speeches to our 
dear friends—the people we love. We just tell them 
what we think and what we feel. (Hesitates a sec- 
ond, looking at watch.) Mr. Snell here tells me I’ve 
taught in the Academy twenty-five years, and Theo- 
dore usually knows what he’s talking about, so I’m 
afraid Dll have to believe him. (Smtiles pleasantly 
at SNELL, who bows.) Now my being here all that 
time might mean either one of two things—your in- 
difference or your appreciation. This little company 
and this beautiful watch would seem to say it isn’t in- 
difference. 

A Voice. No, no! 

Aut. Sssh! 
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Rossmore. There are but two rewards we teach- 
‘ers can hope for. One is the appreciation of our 

boys and girls. (Looks at watch in his hand.) This 
expresses that in letters of gold. (To the company) 
The other and greater reward is to see those boys and 
girls grow up to be fine men and women. I have that 
reward, too, for most of you here were and, I hope, 
are my boys and girls. 

SEVERAL. Yes, yes! 

Rossmore. (Taking an old silver watch from his 
pocket) Here is an old silver watch I’ve carried for 
forty years. (With a suspicion of a tremble in his 
voice) My father gave itto me. Every time I look 
at it I recall some characteristic of his—or some kind 
word or deed, perhaps. It has been an inspiration to 
live up to what was best in him. I shall always love 
it. (Puts it back in his pocket and looks at the new 
watch.) And here is a beautiful new watch to re- 
mind me of what little good J have tried to do, an in- 
spiration to live up to what is best in me. God help 
me to do it, my friends, for myself and for you. (A 
pause.) You tell me I have been of some use to this 
town. I hope I have, and I hope I can be of more 
use in the years to come. (Looks at watch.) If I 
am—this will be a thing to love and to be proud of. 
If I am not—it will be a reproach. I’m going to try 
to be a better teacher and a better man because of 
this. (Hesitates.) I don’t have to tell you how much 
I thank you, do I? (All applaud and gather round 
Rossmore, talking ad lib.) 

Dovuctas. It isn’t much, but it shows a little the 
way we feel. 

Potty. Were’nt you surprised ? 

Rossmore. (Smiling) Dear me, I'll have no ex- 
cuse for being late to classes now. 

Miss Miccs. Oh, I’m sure it wasn’t meant for a 
hint, Doctor. (Eagerly) May I see it, Doctor? 
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I’ve been dying to get a good Jook at it. (Takes 
watch.) It’s exquisite, isn’t it? 

Rossmore. (Smiling) Pretty flossy for a plain 
old codger like me. Guess I'll have to get a new suit 
to live up to it, eh? 

Potty. (To everybody) Now, everybody. If 
you'll all come into the sitting room (Puts her 
arm through Rossmore’s.) Come on, Grandpa! 

Rossmore. What are we going to do—play whist? 

Potty. If you want to. 

Rossmore. Good! I’m just aching to trump some- 
body’s ace! (To the company with a wink. Exits 
with Potty. The others follow, all talking ad lb.) 

Mrs. Simpson. (To Mrs. Frost, as they exit) 
The dear old soul! I’m so stirred up I could cry 
just as easy as I could laugh! (Evxits.) 

Freppie. (He and Myra are the last to start and 
as she rises he holds her back) You're fooling. 
You’re not really going to the Yellowstone next week 
—are you? 

Myra. Of course Iam. Isn’t it wonderful! 

Freppig. Wonderful for you. 

Myra. (Wickedly) Oh, I guess Douglas won’t 
have such a bad time. 

Freppiec. Douglas? Is he going? 

Myra. Yes. Uncle Henry’s got to stay at the 
mills, so Doug is going to do the Sir Walter Raleigh 
for us. I’m tickled pink. 

FREDDIE. Oh, you are. Well, I’m not. 

Myra. You ought to be glad I’m going on such a 
lovely trip! 

Freppiz. Sure. I ought to gurgle with joy be- 
cause you’re going gallivanting around the country 
with another man, while I have to stay here and 
work! 

Myra. Oh, I don’t believe you’ll have so much 
work. 

Freppiz. That’s right. Rub it in. I may not get 
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a lot of cases to handle, but if you keep on treating 
me the way you have lately, I’ll do something desper- 
ate and give some other lawyer a job. 

Myra. (Laughing) Oh, Freddie, you don’t know 
how funny you are! 

Freppie. (Savagely) Thanks. 


(Potty enters from dining room.) 


Potty. Freddie, could you take the victrola out 
onto the piazza? We want to dance. 

Freppic. (Glumly) All right. That’s about all 
I’m good for—moving furniture. 

Potty. What’s the matter with you? 

Freppie. Ask her! (Nods in the direction of 
Myra, who giggles. FREDDIE picks up victrola and 
exits, with a farewell glare at Myra.) 

Potiy. (Laughing) What have you done to him 
now, Myra? 

Myra. He’s jealous because I’m going to be with 
Douglas all summer. 

Ponty Oht 

Myra. He’s altogether too sure of me anyway. 
It'll be kind of fun to play around with somebody 
else for a change. 


(Enter, Douctas.) 


Dovuctas. (To Potty) Say, you can disappear 
faster than anyone I ever saw. 

Potty. I’m just trying to keep things moving, 
Douglas. 

Doucras. Well, you’ve been darned successful 
with me. I’ve been chasing you around till I’m dizzy. 

Freppie. (Entering) We'll need that table, Polly. 
Got to put the victrola on something. 

Douctas. Right. Great head! 
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Freppiz. (Wrathfully, to Douctas) Say, it’s a 
wonder you wouldn’t do a little work around here. 

Dovuctas. All right. What do you want done? 

FreppieE. Didn’t you hear the lady say she wanted 
the table put outside? 

Douctas. No, I didn’t. But Til do it. (Takes 
table and starts for door.) Who dipped your dispo- 
sition in alum? (Exits with table.) 

FreppIE, Oh, go to thunder. (Turns to Potty.) 
Come on, Polly—want to dance? 

Potty,” Why, (ft (To Myra) Don’t you 
want to dance, Myra? 

Freppic. (Scornfully, to Potty) Myra? Say, 
she’s getting so all-fired proper lately she probably 
thinks it’s wicked to dance. 

Myra. (Glaring at Freppie) It is wicked—the 
way some people dance. 

Potty. (Laughing) Oh, snap out of it, you two. 
(Victrola starts fox-trot outside.) 

Freppiz. (As they listen) Come on, Polly, let’s 


go. 

Potty. Thanks, but I don’t think I'll dance right 
now, Freddie. 

Myra. (Dancing up to FREDDIE) Oh, come on— 
you’ve grouched long enough. 

FREDDIE. (Starts dancing with Myra) All right, 
but some day you’ll whistle and I won’t answer. 

Myra. (Smiling) Now that’s not kind, Freddie. 
You know I can’t whistle. 

FREDDIE. Yes, and you know what’s the trouble 
with you, don’t you? You're too sure of me! (They 
exit dancing as DOUGLAS comes on.) 

Douctas. Isn’t this some night? (Listening to 
the music.) Come on—let’s dance this one. 

Potty. (Drawing away, thoughtfully) Tell me, 
Doug—dear—did your father say anything more to 
you tonight about—us? 

Doucitas. No. Why? 
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Potty. (Hesitatingly) Im not—what you'd call 
such a good match, Douglas—financially—1 thought 
perhaps he might think 

Dove.as. (Jmpetuously) Listen—dad isn’t mar- 
rying you. This is just between us. To me you’re 
everything that’s all right—you—not your money nor 
your family nor your social position—just you. I 
love your eyes and your hair and your voice and the 
way you smile and—well—you’re just two hundred 
per cent with me—and there isn’t room for anyone 
else. 

Potty. I know, Douglas, but 

Dovucias. Oh, you’ve got dad wrong. Money 
doesn’t mean everything to him. 

Potty. But when he was here this afternoon, he 
said he was going out West with your mother. 

Dovucras. He did expect to. But when he got 
home tonight something had come up at the mill and 
he can’t get away. 

Potty. (Thoughtfully) I see. You—and Myra 
—and your mother—propinquity. 

Douctas. That’s the second time you’ve sprung 
that “propinquity” thing. You don’t mean about 
Myra and me? 

Potty. You’re going to spend three months with 
her. 

Douctas. And it’s going to seem like three years. 

Potty. Three months is a long time. 

Dovuctas. The longer I’m gone, the more I’m go- 
ing to love you. (Putting lis arms about her.) 

Potty. Will you, Doug—honestly ? 

Douc tas. Honestly—and then some. 

Potty. (Nestling down contentedly) Oh, Doug- 
las—you’re such a comfort to me. 


(Enter Mrs. Stmpson.) 


Mrs. Stmpson. (As Potty and Doucwas break 
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away) I didn’t see a thing, children, not a thing— 
and what I did see won’t—never go no further. I’m 
going to serve the ice-cream. (Crossing stage and 
pausing by kitchen door.) 

Potty. (Starting for kitchen) I'l help. 

Mrs. Simpson. You stay right where you be. 
Vl get it. (Exits into kitchen as Frost enters from 
the other room.) 

Frost. Oh, Douglas, it’s time for your mother to 
be going home. Get the car for me, will you? 

Douctas. All right, Dad. 

Potty. Going so soon? 

Frost. (Jocosely) Oh, that doesn’t include Doug- 
las. He'll stay till you fire him out. 

Doucuias. (Pausing at outside door, laughingly) 
Well, look at the excuse I have. (Evxits.) 

Frost. Well, Polly, have you made up your mind 
about that little proposition I made you this after- 
noon about going to Boston? 

Potty. (Quietly) Yes. 

Frost. Good! You going? 

Potty. No. 

Frosr. Hm! Why not? 

Potty. (Hesitating) I don’t want to leave grand- 
pa. 
Frost. You mean—you don’t want to leave Doug- 
as. 

Potty. Why should I want to leave him, Mr. 
Frost? We care for each other. We won’t marry 
for a year, if you don’t want us to 

Frost. You didn’t say anything about this to 
Douglas, did you? 

Potty. No. You asked me not to. 

Frost. That’s right. I’m glad to see you're a girl 
of your word, Polly. 


(Mrs. Frost enters.) 
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Mrs. Frost. Are you waiting for me, dear? 

Frost. Douglas is bringing up the car. Get your 
things on. 

Potty. I’m so sorry you have to go so early. 

Mrs. Frost. So am I—but I’m under the doctor’s 
orders. It was the only way I could make them let 
me come. (Softly, to Potty) Douglas has told me 
—and I want you to know how pleased I am. 

Potty. (Putting her arms around Mrs. Frost, 
impulsively) Oh, Mrs. Frost! 

Mrs. Frost. If I had had a little girl of my own, 
you are just as I would have liked her to be. I’m 
very happy, my dear. 

Frost. (Nervously) Ahem! It’s almost ten 
o’clock. 

Mrs. Frost. (Paying no attention) You know, 
every mother worries a little about the girl her boy is 
going to bring home to her some day—especially 
when he’s her only son. I think I’m a very fortunate 
woman, Polly. 

Potty. Oh, I can’t tell you how happy you’ve 
made me, Mrs. Frost. 

Mrs. Frost. Don’t try, my dear. (Kissing her, 
as Mrs. Simpson enters from kitchen with large tray 
of refreshments.) 

Mrs. Stmpson. (As she crosses the stage) Isn’t 
everything going just splendid? 

Frost. Splendid! (Mrs. Stmpson exits into other 
room.) 

Mrs. Frost. I feel so selfish, Polly, allowing 
Douglas to take me out West at just this time—but 
they’re all so determined I shall go—— 

Frost. (Impatiently) Helen—will you get your 
things on? It’s too late for you to be out. 

Mrs. Frost. I’m going right upstairs now, Henry. 

Potty. Let me go with you, Mrs. Frost. 

Mrs. Frost. (To Potty, as they start up stars) 
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Thank you, dear. (To Frost) I'll be down in three 
minutes. 


(PARKMAN enters.) 


PaRKMAN. Hello! Snell said you wanted to see 
me. 

Frost. (Watching stairs to see his wife and 
Potty are out of hearing) Yes. I’m going home. 

PARKMAN. Leaving early, aren’t you? 

Frost. I’ve got to—on Mrs. Frost’s account. 

ParKMAN. I see. 

Frost. Before you leave tonight you'd better set- 
tle up that little matter we talked over this after- 
noon. 

Parkman. Tonight? 

Frost. Yes. Do it and get it over with. 

ParKMAN. But 

Frost. Don’t argue about it. I want it done to- 
night. I have a special reason. 

PaRKMAN. Then why don’t you do it yourself? 
It wasn’t my idea—I didn’t even vote for it. 

Frost. You're acting as chairman of the board. 
I want it done tonight, and you’re the one to do it. 


(Enter RossMore.) 


Rossmore. Henry, I’m surprised at you—going 
home at this hour of the evening. Come on—sit up 
a little while longer with us young folks. Do you 
good! 

Frost. (As Mrs. Frost and Potty come down 
the statrs) Id like to, Doctor, but I can’t. Mrs. 
Frost isn’t well, you know, and 

Rossmore. That’s right—that’s right—don’t take 
any chances. But I want to tell you I appreciate your 
coming tonight, particularly after—er—this after- 
noon. It was fine of you, Henry. 
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Frost. (Easily) Oh, nonsense, Doctor. We'll 
find a way around that. (To Mrs. Frost) All 
ready, Helen? Again my congratulations, Doctor. 
Twenty-five years is a long time. 

Mrs. Frost. (Holding out her hand) Good 
night, Doctor. 

Rossmore. Good night, Helen. (To Frost) 
I’ve got to call her “Helen” tonight for old time’s 
sake. Is it all right, eh? (Shaking his finger at 
Frost) Don’t hold that up against me, now. 

Frost. (Smiling) Don’t worry, Doctor. 

Dovuctas. (Entering) All ready, Dad. 


(General good mghts and Frost and Mrs. Frost 
exit. RossMoreE follows them to the door.) 


Rossmore. (Calling off) Bea little careful driv- 
out, if you don’t mind. Don’t run onto the flower 
beds if you can help it. 

Douctas. (To Potty) Come on, Polly. Now 
we'll have that dance. (Dances off with Potty as 
fox-trot begins outside.) 

Rossmore. (Turns and sees PARKMAN, who 1s 
standing uneasily down stage) Well, Sam—what can 
I do for you? 

ParKMAN. (Uuneasily) Ahem. I hardly know 
how to begin, Doctor, but 

Rossmore. (Laughing and throwing his arm over 
ParRKMAN’S shoulder affectionately) Bless my soul, 
Sam—you aren’t going to start speech-making, are 
you? (Laughing.) You fellows weren’t so anxious 
to speak your little piece twenty-five years ago, eh? 

_ PARKMAN. Just a minute, Doctor. As chairman 
of the board of trustees— 

Rossmore. (Laughing) Sam! If you make a 
speech, I'll take you back twenty-five years and keep 
you after school. 

ParRKMAN. Twenty-five years, that’s right. And 
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that brings me to what I wanted to speak to you 
about. Sit down a minute, Doctor. 

Rossmore. All right, my boy. Fire away. 

PaRKMAN. (Uneasily) Twenty-five years is a 
long time, Doctor. 

Rossmore. Oh, I don’t know. It seems long 
when you’re looking ahead, but it’s like yesterday 
when you’re looking back on it. 

PaRKMAN. Yes, I guess that’s true, Doctor. I 
don’t suppose you realize it, but you’re not as young 
as you were once. 

Rossmore. Neither are you, Sam. None of us 
are. 

ParKMAN. You ought to have a rest. 

Rossmore. I’m going to—a good long vacation— 
from now till September. 

ParKMAN. That’s true—but—er—at the meeting 
of the board this afternoon, it seemed to some of us 
that perhaps it would be better for you to lay off en- 
tirely next year—take a complete rest. You deserve 
it, and you need it. 

Rossmore. A sabbatical year—for me? Nonsense, 
Sam. I never took one in my life, and never wanted 
to. It was very kind of the board to think of it, but 
—no, no—I wouldn’t dream of it. 

ParkMAN. But, Doctor, you don’t quite under- 
stand. 

Rossmore. Bless your heart, of course I under- 
stand—and I’m telling you I appreciate it. But the 
summer vacation is long enough for me. J may bea 
little tired now—I’m glad I am—if I wasn’t I’d know 
I hadn’t done a good hard year’s work—but I shall 
be as fresh as ever in the fall—just as eager to take 
up my work again as ever—more so, in fact—the 
habit grows stronger every year. 

ParRKMAN. Oh, I didn’t mean you’d stop working 
—I know you too well for that, Doctor—but it would 
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give you a chance to work along the lines you like 
best—your specialties, like botany—for instance. 

RossmorE. (Smiling) Do you know much about 
botany, Sam? 

PARKMAN. Only what little you taught me years 
ago, Doctor. 

Rossmore. And I suppose you’ve forgotten most 
of that, haven’t you? 

ParKMAN. Well, yes—I’m afraid I have. 

Rossmore. (Rises, goes to plant box and touches 
flower on plant tenderly) Then I guess I’ll have to 
give you a little lesson—we’ll call it “Make-up work,” 
eh? You see that little ower? (Shows PaRKMAN 
the flower.) 

ParKMAN. (Uneasily) Yes. 

Rossmore. It’s strong and vigorous and flourish- 
ing. Do you know why, Sam? Because it’s work- 
ing. 

ParRKMAN. Working? 

Rossmore. Yes—the Bible says they toil not nor 
spin, but they do work just the same. They have a 
mission to fulfill—to grow and blossom and bear 
fruit—to be beautiful and make people happier and 
more cheerful and better. It’s been working ever 
since the first tiny shoot pushed its way up into the 
sunlight and it will keep on working till its task is 
done and then it will die, happy because it has suc- 
ceeded in what it set out to do. (Hesitates a second, 
then picks the flower.) Now I’m going to give it a— 
vacation, a rest, a year off—whatever you trustees 
want to call it. (Brings flower down and puts tt 
carefully into vase with flowers Potty has picked.) 
I'll give it a change, new surroundings, nothing to do 
but rest—take it easy. I'll care for it tenderly, turn 
it to the sun, give it a new and broader out-look, 
and then bye and bye, I’ll put it back where I found 
it—to take up its work again. (Shaking his head, 
with a quiet smile) It won’t do, Sam—it won’t do. 
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The thread is broken. It will wither and die. Do 
you understand now? 

PARKMAN. Yes, I see that all right, but 

Rossmore. (Smiling) Just one more word, Sam, 
and then you may have your say. I’ve a little scheme. 
Polly wants to be an illustrator. She has a great 
deal of talent, and it’s one of my dreams to have her 
realize her ambition, and now I think I’ve found a 
way to arrange it. 

PaRKMAN. You don’t say? That’s fine. 

Rossmore. Yes, I’m very pleased about it, but if 
it all works out and she goes away, to study, I’m go- 
ing to be pretty lonesome, Sam, and I shall need my 
work to keep me interested and happy. So tell the 
board I thank them for their kindness, but if it’s all 
the same to them, I'll say “no.” (Taking Park- 
MAN’S arm.) Now come on in, or they'll think I’m 
a funny kind of a host. Besides, I could eat another 
piece of cake—if it was forced on me. Come on! 

ParRKMAN. (Desperately) Doctor. 

Rossmore. Well? 

ParKMAN. I—hang it all—we didn’t mean a year 
off, Doctor—we meant—at the meeting of the board 
today, we decided, much as we regretted to do it—to 
ask for your: 

Rossmore. (Who has realized the truth during 
the speech) No, no—don’t say it, Sam. I under- 
stand. You don’t have to tell me. You mean my— 
resignation, Sam? 

ParKMAN. (Nods) You see 

Rossmore. Don’t explain, Sam. It’s all right. 
I’m glad you didn’t tell me, my boy. I’d hate to think 
of it afterwards—I’d always hear you saying it— 
and 


ParKMAN. I hope you understand that as far as 
I’m concerned. 


Rossmore. I understand, yes—I understand. 
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But it—naturally, for the moment I—— (Almost 
breaks down.) 

ParRKMAN. Now don’t take it to heart, Doctor. 
We don’t think any the less of you; you know that. 
But it had to come sometime and we felt—that is, 
some of us did 

Rossmore. (Holding up his hand, which shakes a 
bit) I understand exactly what you mean, Sam, but 
—but—tonight—after—(Takes plush case from his 
pocket )—this 

PARKMAN. Yes, I know. I told them that, but— 

Rossmore. (Talking half to himself) I thought 
it was such a beautiful tribute and it was only 

ParKMaAN. No, no—it was.a tribute, Doctor. 
Nobody knows about—what we're talking about— 
except the trustees, and much as we hated to do it, 
the majority felt that it was for the best. It’s noth- 
ing personal, Doctor, simply a matter of business. 

Rossmore. (Turning to PARKMAN suddenly) A 
matter of business? I understand—Sam! (Half to 
himself) Manto man! I wouldn’t have thought— 
(Holding out his hand to ParKMAN.) It’s all right, 
Sam, my boy, it’s all right. You had to do your duty 
—I appreciate that. Do something for me, will you, 
Sam? 

ParKMAN. Anything in the world, Doctor. 

Rossmore. Just go in with the others and have a 
good time. J’ll be in—in a few minutes. I just want 
a little time to—to readjust myself. 

ParKMAN. Of course you do. It was hard for 
me, too, Doctor. 

Rossmore. I know it was, Sam—I know it was. 
(PARKMAN exits with a sigh of relief. RossMoRE 
stands looking into space. There is a loud laugh 
from outside and the victrola starts playing.) Hm! 
(Smiling weakly.) They’re having a nice time—a 
nice time. (Walks mechanically over to vase, takes 
out the little flower he put there and holds it in his 

fe 
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hand, looking at it and shaking his head slowly.) 
They didn’t even put you in a vase, did they? They 
just (His fingers relax and the little flower 
drops to the floor as he buries his head in his arms on 
the mantel.) 


(Pot.y enters, sees him and stops in surprise.) 


Potty. Grandpa! What are you doing out here 
all alone? 

Rossmore. (Turning) Just thinking, my dear— 
just thinking ! 

Potty, (Laughing) Oh, come on in, Grandpa, 
and do your thinking afterwards. It'll be all over 
pretty soon. (Taking him by the arm.) 

Rossmore. (Trying to smile as they start for din- 
ing room) Yes, dear—it will—it’ll be all over pretty 
soon. (Poiiy kisses him and he pats her shoulder 
lovingly as they exit to dining room.) 


CURTAIN 


AG Lit 


ScenE: Same as Acts I and II. 

Room ts stripped and furniture, pictures, etc., 
piled up as tf for auction. Doctor's chair in with 
rest, but where it can be easily taken out. Car- 
pet stil on the floor. 


Time: August. About two o'clock in the afetrnoon. 


DIscovERED: A second’s pause after curtain rises, 
then Mitton Quimpy enters from kitchen. He 
is all bustle and business and talks rapidly. 


QuimBy. (Has blank-book and papers in his hand, 
He glances quickly at goods, sizing it up with a pro- 
fessional eye, then turns and calls impatiently ito 
kitchen) Come on, Bert—shake it up, will you? 
(Looks at watch.) It’s two six now. (BERT, a boy 
of about eighteen, one of the extras in Act II, comes 
on from kitchen, carrying plain deal table.) The 
crowd’ll be here inside of an hour—so get a move 
on. 
Bert. (Meekly) Yes, sir. Where do you want 
this? (Stands holding table.) 

Qurmsy. (Indicating) Down there, this side of 
the stuff. Then go and get those odd lots in the back 
hall. 

Bert. Yes, sir. (Places table.) 

Quimsy. Little pep when you’re working for me! 
I’m an auctioneer—not an undertaker! 

Bert. Yes, sir. (E-its.) 

Quimsy. (Calling into kitchen) Polly. 
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(Potty enters.) 


Potty. Yes, Mr. Quimby? 

QuimpBy. Sorry to bother you, but I just want to 
give you the lay-out. I’m going to clean up this stuff 
out here first. (As BERT comes in.) Oh, Bert. 

BeErT. Yes, sir. 

Quimsy. (Handing Bert book, pencil and pa- 
pers) Slip these in your pocket now before you for- 
get it and be sure you put down the right names and 
amounts. 

Bert. Yes, sir. 

QuimBy. Get a kitchen chair for yourself and put 
it at the table. 

BeErT. Yes, sir. 

Quimsy. (To Potty, as Bert exits to kitchen) 
IT have to tell that boy when to breathe. 

Potty. Please get everything over as quickly as 
you can, will you, Mr. Quimby? 

Quimsy. You bet! Speed is my middle name. 
Everything’s going to be smooth as grease and merry 
as a wedding bell. (Suddenly) Speaking of bells, 
Pll get mine while I think of it. Left it with the flag 
out in the tin Lizzie. (Starts out to piagza.) Thou- 
sand and one things like that you have to think of in 
my business. (Meets Douctas, who ts just entering 
house.) Hello, Douglas! Well! Well! Back just 
in time for the fun, eh? Glad to see you. How are 
you? 

Doucias. (Shortly) All right, Mr. Quimby. 

Quimsy. Good. Glad of it. Nice trip? 

Dovuctas. Fine, thanks. 

QurimpBy. Good. Glad of it. See you later. I’m 


so busy I ain’t got time to turn my head to spit. 
(Exits.) 


(Potty has been standing almost petrified with joy 
at the sight of Doucias. The instant QuimBy 
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disappears Douctas and Potty fairly throw 
themselves into cach other's arms.) 


Potty. Douglas! 

Dovuctas. Polly! 

Potty. (With a big sigh of happiness) Oh, 
Douglas, I’m so glad to see you! 

Dovucias. Glad? The last six weeks have been 
like six years to me. 

Potty. Oh, Doug! I thought I had to wait a 
whole month more. 

Douctas. Mother got homesick. Wasn’t. that 
great? (Looking around.) What’s the idea? Why 
didn’t you write me about it? 

Potty. Didn’t you get my letter? 

Doucras. No. It must have come after we left. 
But they'll forward it. 

Potty. Grandpa’s giving up the school. He only 
told me last week. 

Doucias. What! 

Potty. (Hesitatingly) Douglas, when that letter 
comes, tear it up. Don’t read it. 

Dovucias. Why not? 

Potty. I don’t want you to—that’s all. 

Douctas. Nothing doing. I’ve kept every letter 
you ever wrote me. 

Potty. I was all upset when I wrote it—I said 
things I wish I hadn’t. 

Doucias. What about? 

Potty. I don’t want to tell you. 

Doucias. Something is troubling you. If you 
don’t want me to read that letter—tell what it is. 

Potty. It—was just about the way things are— 
with your father. 

Dovuctas. Father? Has he done anything to hurt 
you in any way, sweetheart? 

Potty. Oh, I don’t want to talk about it, Doug- 
las. 
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Douctas. He has done something. What was it? 

Potty. I can’t help feeling that somehow he’s re- 
sponsible for this whole thing. 

Doucias. (Horror-stricken) Polly! What do 
you mean? 

Potty. Well—first he tried to get me to go away 
to school. 

Dovuctas. He did! 

Potty. Then he sent you and Myra out West to 
be together all summer. 

Douctas. Oh, that 

Potty. Then grandpa sending in his resignation 
the way he did—there’s something back of it—you 
have only to look at grandpa to see that 

Doucvas. But dad’s only one of the trustees 

Potty. Oh, Douglas, he is the trustees—you know 
that 

Dovucias. What did the Doctor say in his letter of 
resignation ? 

Potty. He just said he felt he had accomplished 
all he could for the school—that he would always 
love it—but he had decided to step down and out and 
make room for a younger and more progressive man. 
He put it in a nice way, but just the same you can see 
it is breaking his heart. 

Dovctas. I can’t understand it. 

Potty. Sometimes you'd hardly know him. He'll 
sit in that old chair of his and never speak—then 
he’ll get up and leave the house and be gone for 
hours. 

Douctas. How long has he been like that? 

Potry. Ever since that surprise party. He seemed 
strange that night when the people left—and he’s 
been growing worse ever since. (Impetuously) Oh, 
Douglas! I’m so glad you’re back. It seemed as if 
I couldn’t go through this without you. 

Dovucias. (Tenderly) You poor kid! 

Potty. Imagine his selling our things at auction? 
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Grandpa of all people. He’s always loved them so 
because they were his and grandma’s. He used to 
say they made him feel as if she were here in spirit, 
and now he just doesn’t seem to care. 

Dovucias. What’s the idea of it anyhow? 

Potiy. We can’t afford to stay here now. Aunt 
Sarah has always wanted us to come out to Ohio and 
live with her whenever grandpa gave up teaching, and 
so we're going—that’s all. 

Doueias. (Thinking) He certainly hadn’t any 
idea of quitting when I left. (Still thinking.) And 
you say dad tried to get you to go away? 

Potty. Just as soon as he found out we were en- 
gaged. 

Dovucias. What for? 

Potty. He said he thought we didn’t know our, 
own minds. 

Douctas. He did—did he? (Starting off.) Tl 
be back in a few minutes. 

Potty. (Following him) Don’t you want to see 
grandpa? 

Dovucras. Of course I do, but I’ve got to see 
someone else first. (Enter QuimBy from kitchen 
with bundle of brooms, mop, etc., tied together, and a 
meat-chopper.) How long before you begin, Mr. 
Quimby? 

Quimsy. (Looking at his watch) Half an hour 
exact. Better be here if you don’t want to miss any- 
thing. You know me, Doug. Punctuality’s my mid- 
dle name. 

Doucias. (Emphatically) Vl be here. (To 
Potty, as they exit down R.) Now listen, Polly— 
(Potty and Douctas exit out the door as RoSSMORE 
comes on from kitchen.) 


(He is slow of foot and his knees sag a bit, but he 
braces up when QuimBy speaks to him.) 
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Rossmore. Polly! Polly, my dear! 

Quimsy. Hello, Doctor. How are you? 

Rossmore. (Pulling himself together) Fine— 
fine. Fit as a fiddle, as the boys say. 

QuimpBy. Looking for Polly? 

Rossmore. No, no—not particularly, Milton. I 
just like to know she’s around, that’s all. 

QurimBy. I get you, Doctor. She’s just stepped 
out with young Frost. 

Rossmore. Douglas? Bless my soul, is he back? 

Quimpy. Him or his ghost. Can’t ever tell now- 
adays, with all this occult fol-de-rol, eh, Doctor? I 
was thinking to myself, going over all this old stuff 
of yours—wondering what them that’s dead and gone 
would say if they could see it all stacked up out here. 
Queer how a feller’s mind’ll work, sometimes. 

Rossmore. (Quickly) Yes, Milton, that’s so. 
How are you getting along—all right? 

Quimsy. Sure. There’s nothing to it when you’re 
used to it. To me an auction’s an auction—just an 
afternoon’s work, that’s all. 

Rossmore. I see. I’m glad you can feel that 
way about it, Milton. 

QuimBy. Sure. But there’s a trick to ’em at that. 
Get a line on your stuff and your people before the 
fun commences and then keep things moving. Get 
everybody in good humor and keep ’em so. Slip in 
a few jokes to get ’em laughing. Why do folks go to 
auctions? To buy things? Not on your life. For 
the fun of it? But once they’re there it’s up to me 
to jolly ‘em into buying the stuff, and that’s where 
I live, Doctor. Jolly’s my middle name. Can’t take 
things seriously in this world—if you do you’re done. 
(Starts into kitchen.) Excuse me, Doctor. Be right 
with you. (Exits to kitchen.) 

Rossmore. (Alone) If you do, youre done. 
Hm! (Shakes his head sadly and starts about. Goes 
to window, where branch of flowering shrub ex- 
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tends through open window. He picks @ spray of 
the blossoms.) You planted this, Mary—the first 
spring we were here. (Takes a little book from his 
pocket, carefully puts flower tn tt, closes the book 
and puts it back in lus pocket.) You understand, 
don’t you, Mary? (Wanders over to furmture, finds 
his old chair, gets tt out with considerable trouble, 
places it down and sits in it, thinking.) Man to man! 


(QuimBy enters from kitchen with another lot of 


stuff.) 


Quimsy. Hello. Taking a last snooze in the old 
chair, eh? Well, pleasant dreams. 

_ Rossmore. (Smiling) Thank you, Milton. I 
don’t go to sleep as easily as I did once—and I’m 
afraid my dreaming days are over. 

Quimsy. (Nonchalantly) Yes? Well, we all have 
to come to it sooner or later. If I don’t get another 
chance, I want to tell you I hate to see you leaving 
us, Doctor, darned if I don’t. 

Rossmore. Thank you, Milton. 

Quimsy. I was talking to Henry T. about it yes- 
terday. 

Rossmore. Yes? 

Quimpy. He agreed with me—it’s a great loss to 
the town. 

Rossmore. It was like Henry to say that. 

QuimBy. (Business-like manner) Now I’ve got 
you right, have I, Doctor? Everything’s to go, is it? 

Rossmore. Everything, yes. 

Quimsy. Good. Makes it better all around. 
When I get started I work fast—eat the same way 
—habit, I guess. (Enter Mrs. Simpson from 
piazza.) How are you, Mrs. Simpson? (Admiring 
her costume.) All dolled up for the occasion, eh? 
Well, well—all you need is a bustle. 

Mrs. Simpson. (Scornfully) All you need is a 
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muzzle. (Coming down to Rossmore.) Afternoon, 
Doctor. 

Rossmore. (Rising) Well, well—Mrs. Simpson. 
Glad to see you. Sit down, won’t you? 

Mrs. Simpson. Land alive, no, Doctor—keep 
your seat. Thought I’d come early and see if I could 
be any help. 

Rossmore. Thank you, Mrs. Simpson. But I 
think Polly has attended to everything. 

Mrs. Stimpson. (Toss of her head toward Quim- 
BY, in a low voice to RossMORE) I ain’t mentioning 
any names, but how Jane Quimby stands that man 
around the house I can’t see. (Looking around.) 
Mercy on us! I can’t get it out of my head this is 
house-cleaning instead of an auction. If you just 
had the carpets hung out on the line 

QuimBy. Carpets? Yes, ma'am. All left on the 
floor so people can get a good look at ’em. 

Mrs. Simpson. That’s where they belong, if you 
ask me. (To Rossmore) [J ain’t reconciled to your. 
going like this and I never shall be. Losing Polly is 
going to be almost like losing one of my own. 

QuimBy. Say, Miss Simpson! If you want to 
lok things over before the sale, you’d better get 

usy. 

Mrs. Simpson. Will you mind your own busi- 
ness, Milt Quimby? I know every stick of furni- 
ture in this house better’n you do. (To Rossmore) 
Doctor! Are you going to sell that set of blue and 
white china? 

Rossmore. Yes, everything’s going. (Smiling.) 
What is it the Bible says? We're shaking the 
dust of Riverfield off our feet, Mrs. Simpson. I’m 
sorry we must, but we must. 

Mrs. Simpson. Then I’m going to buy that set 
of dishes if it costs me the last cent I have in the 
world. I always admired it when Mrs. Rossmore 
was alive, but I never expected to own it. I don’t 
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suppose I need it now, but I always was fond of Mrs. 
Rossmore, and I thought I’d like something to re- 
member her by. 

Rossmore. And I want you to have something, 
Mrs. Simpson. You get that china and say nothing. 
(Smiling.) We'll call it a present from Mary. Is 
that all right? 

Mrs. Simpson. My goodness, Doctor, you don’t 
mean? I wanted to buy them. 

Rossmore. (To Quimsy) Milton. 

Quimsy. Yeah? 

Rossmore. Just mark that blue and white china 
tea-set off your list, will you? 

Quimsy. What is it—sold? 

Rossmore. Well, it amounts to the same thing. 

Quimsy. Hm! Not on my commission, it don’t. 
(Calls in house) Bert. 

Bert. (In kitchen) Yes, sir? 

Quimsy. Cross off that set of blue and white 
china—it’s out. 

Bert. (In kitchen) Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Stimpson. Well! (Pleased.) 

Quimsy. It’s a good thing this auction is com- 
ing off right away or there wouldn’t be anything left 
to sell. (To Mrs. Stimpson) Every time anybody 
mentions anything they want, the Doctor makes ’em 
a present of it. 

Mrs. Stmerson. Now, Doctor, as I said before— 

Rossmore. (Laughing) Don’t pay any attention 
to him, Mrs. Simpson. He’s a jollier—he said so 
himself. 

Quimsy. (To Mrs. Simpson) You'll have to 
go and get it yourself, Mrs. Simpson. I’ve got my 
hands full. 

Mrs. Simpson. It don’t take much to fill ’em, or 
your head either. (To Rossmore) Doctor! I don’t 
know what to say! 
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Rossmore. My stars! I guess this is the first 
time—— (Winking at QuimBy.) 

Mrs. Stimpson. (Zo Rossmore) How little we 
realize what life holds for us, Doctor. Never did I 
ever expect to own that set of china! (Exits to 
kitchen.) 

QuimBy. Hope we ain’t going to have a shower! 
Feels like thunder in the air. My wife says I can feel 
a shower coming whether it’s coming or not. (E-its 
to piazza.) 


(Rossmore seats himself wearily in chair. After a 
moment PoLLy enters.) 


Potty. (Looks at Rossmore, shakes her head 
sadly, braces up, smiles and crosses to him) Grand- 
pa. 

Rossmore. (Bracing up) Oh, hello, dear. 
Potty. Why don’t you take a walk—or go over 
to the laboratory? You don’t have to be here. 

Rossmore. (Cheerily) What are you trying to 
do—get rid of the old man? 

Potty. You know I didn’t mean that. 

Rossmore. (Patting her hand tenderly) Of 
course you didn’t. Here—give me a kiss. (Kisses 
her.) No—l’ll tell you. I’m like these red-coated 
chaps that ride around on horseback hunting foxes. 

Potty. (Smiling) What do you mean? 

Rossmore. I’ve been in the running up to now, 
Polly—and I just want to be in at the—what is it 
they call it—the death. (Quickly) Milton says 
Douglas is back. 

Potty: Yes. 

Rossmore. Where is he? 

Potty. He was here. He’s coming right back. 


(Enter FatrRcHILb.) 
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Farrcuitp. Ah, good afternoon, Polly. Good 
afternoon, Doctor. Don’t rise. (Shakes hands with 
Potty and Rossmore.) I came over a bit early, 
Doctor, because I thought I could kill two birds with 
one stone—say “good-bye” and take in the auction. 

Rossmore. (Smiling) That was very thoughtful 
of you, Allan. (To Potty) Get Allan a chair, will 
you, dear? 

FaircHILD. (To Potty) No, no—allow me. 

Potty. No—thank you. I have a good deal to 
look after—if you'll excuse me. 

FarrcHitp. (As Potty goes to door of study) 
Of course. With pleasure. 


(Potty throws her eyes up with an expression that 
shows the tactlessness of this remark 1s not lost 
on her.) 


Rossmore. Don’t go away, dear—stay within call. 

Portry. Twill: (Exits study.) 

FarrcHiLp. Doctor Rossmore, this sudden deci- 
sion of yours has been a great shock to us and a great 
sorrow, sir. 

Rossmore. Thank you, Allan. I hope I didn’t 
wear out my welcome! 

FarrcHitp. Of course I didn’t know you when 
you were at your best, but even now—when, as the 
scripture expresses it, the pitcher is broken at the 
fountain. 

RossmorE. Yes—I recall the passage. (Chang- 
ing the subject.) 

FaircHILtp. It must be a wonderful satisfaction 
to look back over a life like yours, Doctor—to see 
around you the results of your labors (Sweeps 
his hand around and unconsciously takes in the piled- 
up furniture. Rossmore follows his gesture and 
looks at furniture.) 

Rossmore. (Dryly) Yes—it’s an inspiring sight. 
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Farrcnttp. I didn’t mean the—er—furniture, 
Doctor. I was referring to your boys and girls 
grown up to manhood. I’ve always felt that teachers 
had a great deal to be thankful for. 

Rossmore. I used to think so, but I’m beginning 
to wonder. We start out with high ideals and a fine 
purpose and we end—as you said—like this. (With 
a wave of his hand at the piled-up goods.) 

Faircuitp. Ah, but I was not speaking of this 
world’s goods, Doctor. As you so aptly expressed it 
that night at the surprise party. 

Rossmore. (Desperately rising) Oh, stop it— 
stop it—for God’s sake, Allan, stop it. 

FarrcHitp. Doctor! 

Rossmore. I beg your pardon—I don’t want to 
seem ungrateful—but that party—it’s a nightmare— 
God forgive me for saying it—it’s a nightmare. 

FarircHILD. Why, Doctor! 

Rossmore. And this watch. (Takes the gold 
watch from his pocket.) Do you know what it tells 
me—do you know? 

FarrcHitp. Not exactly, Doctor. I read the in- 
scription at the time, but 

Rossmore. It isn’t the inscription—it’s the tick, 
tick, tick—all the time—here (Puts his hand on 
his chest.) When I can’t hear it I can feel it—tick, 
tick, tick—under my pillow at night—and do you 
know what it says to me—do you know? (Stands 
silent.) You’re an old man now, Rossmore—you’re 
an old man, you’re an old man, you’re an old man! 
over and over. (Putting his hands to his head.) 
Sometimes I think it will drive me mad! 

FarrcHILD. Come, come, Doctor—you’re upset— 
that’s all. It’s no crime to be old, Doctor. We’ve 
all got to come to it sooner or later. 

Rossmore. But God grant you don’t come to it as 
T have, Allan. God preserve you from that! 

Farrcuitp. My dear Doctor. Think of all the 
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good you’ve done—what you’ve given us, your boys 
and girls. 

Rossmore. (Bitterly) Yes, and what have I 
given my own little girl—poor little Polly? What 
have I given her? She deserves a lovely home. 
She’s going with me to rust out in a hopeless little 
middle-western town. She ought to have pretty 
things around her, pretty clothes to wear, and she— 
God help me, what have I done for my little girl? 
(Sinks in chair, his head in his hands. FatrcHILp 
stands awkwardly looking at him. RossMoRE raises 
his head presently.) Excuse me—I’m ashamed of 
myself. Don’t think of what, Allan, I said just now. 
Forget it. 


(Frost enters.) 


Frost. How are you, Doctor? Howdy do, 
Allan? 

Rossmore. Well, Henry—how are you? Glad to 
see you. 

Frost. Dropped in to pay my respects, Doctor. 
(To Fartrcuitp) If he’s bound to go, the least we 
can do is to give him a good send off. Eh, Allan? 

Farrcuitp. (Embarrassed) I’ve been trying to 
tell him how much we'll all miss him. Well, if I 
don’t see you again, good-bye, Doctor. 

Rossmore. (Bracing up) Good-bye, Allan. 


(FaIRcHILD exits.) 


Frost. Well, Doctor, you and I may have had our 
little tiffs, but I imagine both of us may look at 
things a little differently now. You’ve had your les- 
son and I’ve had mine. I’ve had to listen to a lot of 
criticism of the trustees and I guess some of it was 
deserved. ; 
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Rossmore. Oh, no, Henry—they were right— 
T’ve made up my mind to that. 

Frost. I haven’t. I’m not so sure we didn’t make 
a mistake. 

Rossmore. Oh, Henry! Don’t talk that way. 
What good can it do? 

Frost. Maybe you realize you made a mistake, 
too. You tried to be a business man, and—well—to 
put it frankly, you lost out. 

Rossmore. It does look that way, Henry, doesn’t 
it? 

Frost. I knew I could raise that money in an- 
other way, and I did, but I’ve been thinking it over 
and if I could be sure it wouldn’t happen again-—— 

Rossomore. I’m afraid I don’t quite follow you, 
Henry. 

Frost. I told you that day I needed that money, 
and I had a right to it. You blocked me because you 
didn’t understand business. 

: Reson I blocked you, because I felt I was 
right. 

Frost. Very well—we won’t quibble over words. 
Now the same situation is likely to come up again, 
you know that, and you’re going to be way out in 
Ohio, where it'll be hard to reach you, so I’m going 
to make you a proposition. I want to run my own 
business without being obliged to consult you. Is 
that clear? 

Rossmore. (Smiling sadly) As a June sky, 
Henry. 

Frost. Now if you’d be reasonable—you know 
what I mean— I wouldn’t be surprised if I could in- 
fluence the trustee’s to insist on your staying with us. 

Rossmore. I wouldn’t be surprised if you could— 
Henry. 

Frost. Let’s lay our cards on the table. 

Rossmore. I was going to suggest that. ; 

Frost. You leave Bartlett and Frost a free hand 
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with the Bartlett estate and I'll see that you keep 
your school with a raise of salary thrown in. (Ross- 
MORE Starts to protest.) Don’t answer me now, 
Doctor. Think it over for ten minutes. 

Rossmore. No, Henry—I don’t have to think it 
over—I couldn’t agree to that—I couldn’t think of it. 

Frost. You don’t have to put a pen to paper. 
Your word is good enough for me. (Holds out his 
hand) 

Rossmore, I’d like to stay, but I can’t—not that 
way. 

Frost. Think what it would mean! You could 
call this whole business off. (Indicating furni- 
ture.) Keep your old home—go back to the school 
that you’re so fond of 

Rossmore. Don’t make it any harder for me, 
Henry, please don’t. 


(PoLity appears im door.) 


Potty. Oh, Grandpa. Will you come in here a 
minute when you can? 

Rossmore. Yes, dear. In just a moment. (To 
Frost, as Potty disappears) I couldn’t look her in 
the face if I did a thing like that, Henry. 

Frost. Then all I can say is ‘You're an old fool!’ 


(Enter Miss Miccs.) 


Miss Miacs. Howdy do, Mr. Frost? Howdy do, 
Doctor? I hope you weren’t talking over anything 
important. 

Frost. No, no—just passing the time of day. 

Miss Miccs. (To Rossmore) I had to come over 
-and tell you how sorry I am you’re leaving the school. 

Rossmore. Thank you, Miss Miggs. 

Miss Miccs. (Looking apologetically at Frost) 
Though, of course, I know the trustees will fill the 
place with perfect satisfaction to us all. I have the 
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utmost confidence in the trustees, Mr. Frost. I’ve 
always said the trustees were a wonderful body of 
men. 

Rossmore. (Thoughtfully) Nice boys. 

Miss Miccs. (To Frost) And if it wouldn’t be 
presuming, I’d like to ask you, if you would sign my 
petition for postmistress for the next term. You can 
do so much—if you will. 

Frost. Oh, I don’t know. 

Miss Miacs. Oh, yes, you can. Everybody knows 
your name means everything, in this town. 

Frost. I'll do anything I can. 

Miss Mices. Thank you, Mr. Frost. Please 
don’t imagine I’ve criticised the trustees for allowing 
the Doctor to go. I always believe in backing up the 
trustees in everything. No offense to you, Doctor 
Rossmore. 

Rossmore. Not the least in the world, my dear 
child—I quite understand. 

Miss Miccs. Where’s Polly? 

Rossmore. In the study. And she wants me, too. 
I’d better be going in or she'll stand me in the cor- 
ner. 

Miss Miccs. I wonder if I could see her—before 
the sale. There’s one or two trifles I’ve had my eye 
on 


Rossmore. To be sure—to be sure. Come right 
along and we'll see what we can do. (Takes her arm 
and they go into study.) 


(Frost shrugs his shoulders and turns to come down 
as Douctas enters from outside.) 


Dovucatas. Oh, hello, Dad—I was looking for you. 

Frost. That’s what you came over here for, I sup- 
pose. | 

Dovuctas. (Cheerily) You're pretty foxy, Dad, 
but it won’t work. 
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Frost. What do you mean? 

Dovuctas. Polly isn’t going to Ohio. She’s going 
to stay right here and marry me. 

Frost. You hold your horses, young man. We'll 
settle this later. 

Douctas. We'll settle it now. 

Frost. All right. As far as your marrying Polly 
Rossmore is concerned, get that idea out of your 
head, young man—and keep it out. 

Doucias. What? 

Frost. I know what’s best for you—and that’s 
what you’re going to do. 

Douctas. Well, what is it? 

Frost. You're going to marry Myra. 

Douctas. Myra? Dad, you’re crazy! I don’t 
love Myra. 

Frost. I don’t care whether you love her or not. 
If you don’t now, you will when you come to your 
senses. What do you think I’ve been planning for all 
these years? Why do you suppose I took Myra in 
to live with us? 

Douetas. I see it now. Why did you send me 
out west instead of going yourself? Why did you 
lie to me? 

Frost. Don’t you tell me I lied. 

Dovuctias. Why did you get the Doctor out of the 
school 

Frost. Douglas! 

Douctas. You did. You know you did. 

Frost. (Between his teeth) Yes—and I'll do 
more! You try to defy me and see where you'll 
land! I have reasons I can’t tell you why you’ve got 

to marry Myra; understand me, you’ve got to. And 
by George you will. 

Doucuas. Oh, no, I won't. 

Frost. You will or I’ll put you in the street. 

Dovuetas. Do you mean that? 

Frost. You try it and see. 
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Dovucias. Then my address from now on is the 
street. 

Frost. Douglas! 

Douctas. It’s about time I took a leaf out of your 
book. I know what I want and I’m going to get it. 
You’ve preached that at me all my life and it’s just 
beginning to take. (Starts away.) Vm going to 
marry Polly tomorrow. 

Frost. I'll see you tonight. 

Dovuctas. I don’t know whether you will or not. 
I’m going to be busy. (Starts off.) 

Frost. Stop! 

Dovuctias. Well ? 

Frost. You’re very brave now, but when you 
have to earn your daily bread by the sweat of your 
brow: 

Douctas. Don’t worry—I won’t have to—not till 
I sweat easier than I do now. 


(Enter Quimpy, followed by BERT with red flag, 
Potty, Rossmore, Miss Micecs, Mrs. Simp- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. PARKMAN, Mr. and Mrs. 
SNELL and others.) 


Quimsy. (To Bert) Put that flag up there and 
get down to your table and look alive! 

BERT. Yes, sir. 

Quimsy. (Ringing dinner bell) Right this way, 
ladies and gentlemen—tright this way. (Goes to ta- 
ble, carrying box with him, which he mounts.) 

Doucias. (Grabbing Rossmore’s hand) Doctor! 
How are you? Gee, but I’m glad to see you. 

Rossmore. Douglas—my boy! 

SNELL. Howdy, Doctor? Had to come and give 
you a final send-off. 

Rossmore. That’s right, Theodore—that’s right. 

Mrs. SNELL. He’s trying to keep up his spirits, 
Doctor, but I don’t mind telling you he’s really upset 
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about it all. But I tell him nothing is so bad it 
mightn’t be worse. 

SNELL. Yes—it might have rained. Ha! Ha! 

Mrs. SNELL. Theodore! 

Quimsy. Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you’ll 
just give me your attention. We'll start right in with 
this stuff out here. 

Potty. Grandpa. Won’t you please go out for a 
walk ? 

Rossmore. No, no—dear—I’ll be all right. 
(Takes her hand and Doucuas’s as they stand at 
either side of him as he sits in the old chair.) 

QuimsBy. Now, then, we have this meat chopper 
to begin with. Who’s going to start it? Who'll 
make a bid? Come on—what am I offered for the 
meat chopper? Make a bid, somebody. What do 
you say—how much to start it? 

A Voice. Ten cents. 

Quimsy. Ten cents. Ten I’m offered to start the 
meat chopper mower. Who'll make it twenty? Ten. 
Make it twenty. (Ezic., etc.) 

A Voice. Twenty. 

Quimsy. Twenty, I got. Now who'll make it 
thirty. (Etc., etc.) 

A Voice. Twenty-five. 

QuimsBy. Twenty-five, I got—twenty-five cents 
for the meat chopper. Listen to me, folks, this is a 
meat chopper I’m offering, not a package of Rubles. 
And in perfect condition, so I’m told. Not a cog 
missing, and blades sharp enough to cut the eyebrows 
off a flea. Is that right, Doctor—am I telling the 
truth? (Winks at the crowd.) The Doctor says 
that’s right, so there you are. And I’m offered only 
twenty-five cents for it. Come on, you bargain 
hunters—I got twenty-five, make it thirty—twenty- 
five, make it thirty, make it thirty. I got thirty, make 
it forty, make it forty, make it forty—forty and for- 
ty, I got; fifty, I got; say half a dollar now—do I 
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hear a half—a half, I got ; now make it sixty. A half, 
make it sixty; a half, make it sixty; a half, make it 
sixty—(Etc., etc.)—and all done at half a dollar. La- 
dies and gentlemen, here’s a work of art going for a 
song—I’m telling you. 1920 model—ventilated wind- 
shield, and lamps and horn and all the expensive ac- 
cessories. Is that right, Doctor? (Winks at crowd.) 
The Doctor says that’s right, and he’s the Doctor. 
And going at half a dollar. All done? Going—all 
done? A half, make it sixty. (Etc., etc.) All right 
—all done? Are you through? I’m going to knock 
it down, folks. All done at half a dollar? A half 
once, a half twice—and (Holds his hand to 
knock it down.) Last call, ladies and gentlemen— 
half a dollar once, half a dollar twice and sold to Mr. 
Sikes for a half a dollar. 

Mrs. SNELL. (To Miss Miccs) I’ve had my eye 
on that old highboy in the parlor for years. And 
I’ve made up my mind, since it has got to go, I’m go- 
ing to have it. 

SNELL. When my wife makes up her mind—well, 
that’s the way she got me. Ha! Ha! 

Mrs. SNELL. Why, Theodore Snell! 

QurimBy. Now, then, we’ll take the next article. 
Here we have it—this magnificent mahogany sofa. 
New Jersey Renaissance, eh, Doctor? That’s what 
she is, folks—period stuff and all the other punctu- 
ation marks thrown in for nothing and what do I 
hear to start it? (Etc., etc. He finally sells the sofa 
to Doucias for twenty-five dollars. Big buzz of 
conversation. ) 

Various Voices. Douglas Frost? My goodness, 
I wonder what he wants of a sofa? (Eic., etc.) 


(Enter FREDDIE Cratc and Myra.) 


FREDDIE. (Crossing to Dovuctas) I’m sorry, 
Doug—we got here as soon as we could. 
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Myra. (To Potty) Polly, dear—why didn’t you 
let me know? 

Dovucias. (To FREDDIE) Where the devil have 
you been? 

Freppie. I got here as fast as I could. 

Quimsy. Now, then, we have another elegant an- 
tique—this beautiful black walnut secretary— 
American Colonial, with Empire influence and glass 
knobs. Come over in the Mayflower and wasn’t sick 
a day—that’s how healthy this bird is. And what am 
I offered to start it? Come on—how much for the 
secretary? (FREDDIE touches Quimpy’s elbow.) 
Yes? Oh, hello, Freddy. What’s that? Just a min- 
ute, folks, just a minute. You can be feasting your 
eyes on the secretary and I’ll be with you in a min- 
ute. (Talks to FREDDIE in a low tone.) 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Parkman, hurriedly.) 


Mrs. PARKMAN. We're late, Sam. I told you we 
would be. 

PARKMAN. I guess you'll find one or two things 
left. 

Mrs. ParKMAN. How do you do, Doctor? How 
do you do, Polly? (To Quimsy) Oh, Milt—don’t 
tell me you’ve sold that mahogany sofa. 

Quimsy. (Who is talking to FreppiE) Just this 
minute, Mrs. Parkman. To Douglas Frost. 

Mrs. ParKMAN. Sam Parkman, do you hear 
that? The one thing I had set my heart on. 

Mrs. SNELL. (Confidentially, to Mrs. PARKMAN) 
For twenty-five dollars. What do you think of that? 

_ Mrs. Parkman. It’s easy to see which way the 
wind blows in that quarter. Henry T. looks as if he 
had swallowed a dose of dynamite. 

FreppicE. (To Quimpy) Sure. That’s under- 
stood. You get your commission. 

Qurimpy. All right. That suits me. (Turning to 
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the crowd.) Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to in- 
form you this auction is off. (Buzz of conversa- 
tion.) Sorry to disappoint all you folks, but the 
whole business has been bid in by Douglas Frost for 
a lump sum. Is that satisfactory, Doctor? I under- 
stand that’s satisfactory—am I right? 

Rossmore. Why, I —I Douglas, my boy, 
j deeds 

Potrty. Douglas, dear. 

Douctas. It’s all right, Mr. Quimby. It’s all 
fixed. (General buzz.) 

Mrs. SNELL. Well, did you ever. 

SNELL. What’s the idea, Doug? Getting ready 
to set up house-keeping ? 

Miss Miccs. Does that mean there isn’t going to 
be any auction at all? 

Frost. Just a minute, Quimby. 

Quimpsy. Well? 

Frost. (Smiling) I want to say—in justice to all 
concerned—that if my son is counting on me to pay 
this bill 

Dovuctas. (Smiling) I’m not buying these things. 
Doctor Rossmore is buying them in himself. 

Rossmore. Polly, dear—there’s some mistake 
here—— 

Frost. What do you mean? 

Douctas. Or rather—the Rossmore Process In- 
corporated is buying it for him—as a little present 
from the company. 

Frost. (As all buzz in excitement) Rossmore 
Process? What company? What process are you 
talking about? 

Doucias. The new chemical process for retting 
flax, discovered and perfected by Doctor Thomas 
Rossmore of Riverfield, Massachusetts, and backed 
by the John Wilson Company of St. Louis. 

Potty. Grandpa! How wonderful! 
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Rossmore. Douglas! Douglas! You don’t 
mean—— 

Douctas. We've put it over—you bet we have. 
(Shakes Rossmore’s hand warmly. Rossmore is too 
stunned and happy to speak.) 

Frost. The John Wilson Company? You mean 
to tell me Doctor Rossmore can rett flax by chemicals 
in this country? 

Dovucias. Yes—in twenty-four hours instead of 
six weeks in an Irish bog. You know what it’ll do, 
don’t you? It'll revolutionize the linen business in 
this country ! 

Frost. Oh, I don’t believe it’s practical ! 

Dovucras. Neither did John Wilson till I proved 
it to him out West. But he believes it now—a million 
dollars’ worth. 

Frost. A million? Douglas! I cant—— How 
did Rossmore do such a thing? 

Dovuctas. He dreamed about it! 

Frost. Dreamed about it? 

Doucias. Yes—he may be a dreamer, but he’s 
dreamed himself into a fortune, and if you don’t look 
out, he’ll dream you out of business. 

Frost. Well, by: 

Myra. So that’s why you had that flax growing 
in the house! 

Douctas. (To the company) Yes, the Doctor 
was interested in linen on my account and we used to 
experiment with flax for the fun of it—and one day 
he bought some old chemistry books in Worcester— 
you remember those books, Father. Well, they were 
way out of date, but something he read in one of 
them gave him an idea. He figured it out theoretic- 
ally, but he couldn’t be sure it would work, so he sent 
the formula out to me—just for the fun of the thing. 
That’s the story—just a dream come true. And 
speaking of dreams (Picks up package he has 
left at corner of house down RK.) I had one, too. 
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(Hands Potty package.) Polly, do you remember 
those napkins and dollies you wanted? 

Potty. Oh, Douglas! Do I? 

Dovcias. Well, here they are—the first Ross- 
more Process linen off the looms. I owe my sucess 
to the fact that I went on an errand for you, dear. 

Potty. Oh, how wonderful! 

Douctas. And now, Doctor, as one director of 
the Rossmore Company to another (Holds out 
his hand.) Put ’er there! 

Rossmore. Douglas! J—I—I can’t realize it. 
You think I'll be able to keep the old place and— 
Polly can, 

Douctas. You leave Polly to me. (Laughing.) 

Frost. Wait a minute. You say John Wilson has 
put money into this? 

Douctas. Sure he has. You know what it will 
mean to him to save all the fibre he has been throwing 
away. He’s been growing hundreds of acres of flax 
just for flaxseed. 

Miss Mices. (Piping up) Oh, I know—flaxseed 
poultices ! 

Frost. Then why the devil didn’t you come to me 
with this thing? Why didn’t you give me a chance? 

Dovetas. I tried to this afternoon well 

Frost. No, no—in the beginning, I mean 

Dovuctas. I was keeping it for a surprise—the 
same as I was with the Doctor, Dad. But after what 
you said to me 

Rossmore. Douglas, my boy—just a minute. I 
don’t know what words you and your father may 
have had, but after all I’m sure he thought he was do- 
ing all for your good. So if there’s some way to let 
him in on it, Douglas 

Dovcras. Of course there is, but 

Rossmore. Then do it, Douglas, do it—that way. 
Why not do it that way? 
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Dovctas. For you? Anything on God’s green 
earth. 

Rossmore. God bless you, son, God bless you. 

Frost. Doctor Rossmore—I want to congratulate 
you. Will you shake hands with me? 

Rossmore. I never refused, did I, Henry? (To 
Douctas) Douglas, did I understand you to say a 
company had been already formed? 

Dovuecras. Yes. All we need is your signature to 
the papers. And you’re a director, don’t forget that. 

Rossmore. (Slowly) Hm. I see. Douglas 

Douctas. Yes, Doctor. 

Rossmore. That’s all fine—it’s splendid, and ’'m 
—very happy—for all of us, but 

Dovucras. But what? 

Rossmore. I’m afraid I won’t make a very good 
director, my son—I’m not much of a business man— 
your father knows that—but I’ll do my best. But 
there’s something I would like to do, if I could, if 
you think it could be arranged, Henry. 

Frost. Just name it, that’s all, Doctor—just name 
it; 

Rossmore. If you think it’s all right—I—I’d like 
to go back to my boys and girls. 
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disease. In its turbulent bosom the leavings of a boy are at war 
with the beginnings of a man. 

In his heart, William Sylvanus Baxter knows all the tortures 
and delights of love; he is capable of any of the heroisms of his 
heroic sex. ut he is still sent on the most humiliating errands 
by his mother, and depends upon his father for the last nickel 
of spending money. 

Silly Bill fell in love with Lolo, the Baby-Talk Lady, a vapid 
if amiable little flirt. To woo her in a manner worthy of himself 
(and incidentally of her) he stole his father’s evening clothes. 
When his wooings became a nuisance to the neighborhood, his 
mother stole the clothes back, and had them altered to fit the 
middle-aged form of her husband, thereby keeping William at 
home in the evening. 

But when it came to the Baby-Talk Lady’s good-bye dance, not 
to be present was unendurable. How William Sylvanus again 
got the dress suit, and how as he was wearing it at the party the 
negro servant, Genesis, disclosed the fact that the proud garment 
was in reality his father’s, are some of the elements in this 
charming comedy of youth, 

**Seventeen’’ is a story of youth, love and summer time. It is 
a work of exquisite human sympathy and delicious humor. Pro- 
duced by Stuart Walker at the Booth Theatre, New York, it en- 
joyed a run of four years in New York and on the road. Strongly 
recommended for High School production, (Royalty, twenty-five 
dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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